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In the Land of Cherry Blossoms 


Some Reminiscences From My Visit to the Great Isiand Empire of Japan 


f is strange that when one studies the his- 

tory of Japan, who now objects so 

seriously to the United States’ policy of 

exclusion against her, that you discover 
that she pursued a policy of complete exclu- 
sion of all foreigners from the seventeenth 
to the beginning of 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It was an Amer- 
ican, Commodore 
Perry, who, in 1853, 
by the mere display 
of his squadron of 
four steam-propelled 
modern warships with 
their powerful guns, 
convinced the Jap- 
anese of the wisdom 
of their entering into 
a commercial treaty 
with the United States and withdrawing all 
opposition to our entering their ports. Per- 
haps Japan came all the more quickly to this 
conclusion as at that time they had not yet 
even the beginning of a modern navy. Look- 


Henry MorcentHAU 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


of us older men we have seen Germany de- 
velop into a great empire that almost success- 
fully battled with all the other nations of the 
European continent and seen her relapse into 
her present embarrassing position. We have 
seen Italy suppress its bandits, compress all 
its component parts into a single nation and 
make its land safe and attractive for the mil- 
lions of annual foreign visitors and so develop 
its position as a world power and succeed in 
obtaining universal recognition as a world 
power. Great Britain, througa all these 
years, has steadily maintained her supremacy 
on the sea ana her financial leadership of the 
world. Lastly, to our great satisfaction, we 
have seen our own United States outdistance 
all the countries in its unprecedented growth 
and acquisition of power and importance. 
During the same period we have seen two 
empires, Austria and Turkey, lapse into unim- 
portant positions. Russia was looked upon 
as an almost unconquerable power and was 
feared by her neighbors to the east and to 


seen this same great Russia crushed and dis- 
rupted and now struggling through a great 
revolution; whilst Japan has all these years 
patiently and courageously striven to become 
the leading power of the Pacific. 

When the foreigners began to visit Japan 
in large numbers, her government realized 
the advantage and almost necessity of having 
her most promising youths educated in the 
most progressive countries of the world, and 
also trained in British and American fac- 
tories. They wisely concluded that if they 
wished to acquire and spread some of the 
western methods and thought in their 
country, that it would be much better to 
send many of their rising generation to these 
western countries and have them bring back 
this knowledge than to depend on a few 
foreigners to come to Japan for that purpose. 
They realized that it was wiser to go to these 
vast fountainheads of knowledge and enter- 
prise and drink at the original source then to 
be satisfied with what could be gained by their 
people from the presence in their cwn country 
of a few lesser American leaders who would 


come to Japan. It has since been proven 
how very wise the Japanese were to handle 
this important problem just 
the way they did. It was 
only in that way that the 
east could meet the west 
and absorb some of its 
habits and activities. 

The admiration of na- 
tions for another nation 
generally follows the suc- 
cessful conduct of a war. 
I well remember how dif- 
ferently the Germans in 
New York were treated 
after they had so dramatic- 
ally celebrated their victory 
over the French in 1871. 
Japan was only fully ap- 
preciated and recognized by 
the world at large when, in 
1905, they had daringly at- 
tacked Russia and the repre- 
sentatives of both countries 
came to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and arranged 
their terms of peace under 
the guidance of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

All these thoughts came 
to me as I was watching 


(Continued on page 8) 


the west until Japan, by her valiant attack 


ing at the present day Japan with her formid- 
upon her, disclosed her weaknesses. We have 


able navy and her position as a great world 
power, one is amazed at 
the rapidity with which she 
evolved from her condi- 
tion in 1853 to her present 
status. 

It may not be out of 
place to contemplate that 
during the same epoch two 
of the great world powers, 
Germany and Italy, were 
then composed of separate 
kingdoms, duchies and prin- 
cipalities, and were in the 
midst of the formative 
period of their nationhood. 
Our own United States was 
still almost insignificant as 
a nation and our popula- 
tion consisted of only 
twenty-three million people. 
We were still struggling 
with the slavery question. 
All these countries, Eng- 
land, France, Russia and 
Austria, were fierce com- 
petitors and rivals for the 
commerce of the world. It 
is a wondrous tale, evea 
stranger than fiction, to 
think how in the lifetime 
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Where Value 
is Foremost! 


The most in Quality, Style and 
Service for the least in money. 


Boys Suits with pair longies 
and pair knickers; built like 
dad's; 6 to ié years . . . $7.90 


Girls Wool Dresses; su>erior 
thruout; 7 to 14 years . . $4.98 


Girls’ Gingham Dresses, 2 to 


SE POMS oc cccccccece 98¢ 
Girls’ School Shoes for serv- 
ee ee $2.69 


Boys’ All Leather Shoes . $2.79 


Women’s 449 Full Fashioned 
Get SD oc cccccsses $1.49 


Women’s House Frocks . 79¢ 
™~, 

Ask or write to our 

nearest store for ourillustrated 


paper, “ THE STORE NEWS”, 
describing our merchandise. 
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you know that goods can be bought at a lower price for cash 
than on credit. You know also that buying in quantity enables 
you to purchase at lower prices. In procuring merchandise for its 
745 Department Stores, the J. C. Penney Company buys only for 
cash and always in great quantites. 


The resultant savings, aggregating millions of dollars yearly, are 
passed on to the customer’s side of the counter. 


Thus Our Buying Power becomes Your Saving Power. 


You don’t have to wait for a cut-price sale to shop economically 
at our Stores. We do not hold special sales because our merchan- 
dise is sold the year round at the lowest possible prices consist- 
ent with our quality goods. 


Your nearest J. C. Penney Company Store is managed and 
part-owned by a man who has studied and knows your merchane 
dise needs. Shop there for Better Values. 
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Post Your Farm 


and 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We _ unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
prepared comply in all respects 
with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 


quantities. 


American Agriculturist 
New York City 
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BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
riod in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
44 hundreds of thousands of owners. 
”% = Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
“&23j and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
=) perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy - windmill which has not stood the test of 


time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 


experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 


demonstrated its merits wherever ills are ui 
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How Legume Sod 
Compares With Culti- 


vation in the Orchard 
A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 


OW much we talk about the weather! 

Probably it is the most common topic 
of conversation with all of us. But isn’t 
this justified? Nothing affects our daily 
work as farmers more than the weather— 
and our pocketbooks as well. So ‘ust like 
the conversation with friends and neigh- 
bors at the village on Saturday night, or 
at church on Sunday, or at casual meete 
ings, I find myself talking with my reader 
friends about the week’s weather and its 
affects on crops and farm work. 

The fore part of the week of August 
23 was rainy and 
many of us began 
to be worried 
about the spring 
grain most of 
which had been in 
the fields from 
one to two weeks, 
and wet most of 
the time. But the 
latter part of the 
week it cleared off 
and sun and wind 
effected a pretty 
good drying out 
with the result that a lot of grain was 
put under cover on Friday and Saturday. 
There is comparatively little injury from 
growing in the shocks but grain is somes 
what discolored. 





M. C Burritt. 


A Farm Bureau Tour 


A county farm bureau fruit tour this 
week gave opportunity to look over many 
orchards and to get a more accurate and 
adequate idea of the condition of the fruit 
crop. These tours thoroughly organized 
out of the experience of years and con- 
nected up with the season’s demonstrational 
work are as valuable educationally as any 
part of the bureau’s program. ‘They are 
held at a time when results are apparent 
and the impressions made ought to be, and 
I believe are, productive in improved ,rac- 
tices by those who attend. Many of the 
orchards seen were wonderfully fine and 
and crops and trees and their condition 
were an inspiration to all. This was no 
small part of the reward for the trip. 

The injury to fruit trees, especially 
peaches, from excessive water and freeze 
ing was one of the most obvious imprese 
sions. The majority of orchards especially 
the younger ones, lost from five or ten 
per cent to half or more of their trees. 
These losses will seriously reduce the 
number of bearing peach trees for the next 
.ve years or more and hence the potential 
crop. No doubt there will be heavy plant- 
ing of peaches this coming spring as a res 
sult. The planters should take warning 
from the past season as to the soils on 
which they plant orchards. Most of the 
injury has occurred on low land and in 
water pockets where excessive moisture 
remained in the soil and did not drain 
off readily. A striking demonstration of 
the effect of tiled drainage was observed 
in two orchards side by side on the same 
type of soil—one well tiled and the other 
not and consequently wet. In the first no 
trees were lost; in the second more than 
half were killed. Again orchards located 
on well drained ridges of sand or gravel 
suffered little or no loss. Most of us 
have already learned to our sorrow that 
it does not pay to plant orchards on wet 
land. Last season’s experience ought to 
drive the lesson home. 


An Orchard Experiment 


A stop was made on the writers farm 
to observe the results of sweet clover and 
alfalfa sods in comparison with cultivas 
tion. There is, on August 28th, no ape 
parent difference in the health and condi 
tion of the trees or the size and color of 
the fruit in the legume sods and in culti- 
vation. One plowing and five cultivations 
have cost $9.73 per acre. The sweet clover 


(Continued on page 18) 
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A Fine Herd of Cows and Cash Crops 


Bring Results and Help Replace the Buildings on a Chemung Valiey Farm 


KNOW of no more discouraging ex- 
perience than to work hard on a farm for 
years getting it into a good productive con- 
dition and getting the barns comfortably 

arranged only to have the barn destroyed by 
fire. This is the experience which came to 
Mr. Robert Curren of Chemung County a 
little over a year ago. 

“It hit me pretty hard,” said Mr, Curren. 
“TI had just reached the point where I thought 
I could slow up a little. We don’t know how 
the fire started but think someone may have 
gone into the barn 
with a cigarette while 
we were eating sup- 
per. The fire came 
just after the hay was 
all in which made it 
so much worse for us. 
Of course the new 
barn is nice now that 
we have it finished 
and it is a 
pleasure to 
work in it, 
yet the old 
barn _ had 
been re- 
modelled 
and im- 
proved un- 
til it was 
quite com- 
fortable and 
no one who 
has not 
tried it 
knows 
what a lot 
of work it 





Mr. Robert Curren of Che- 
mung County, New York 


is to build a_ structure of this_ kind. 

“T bought this farm of two hundred acres 
for $10,000 paying $500 down and agreeing to 
pay $400 a year on the principal. Eleven cows 
and a team went along with the place, but at 
that time I expect I could have bought cows 
just as good for $25 each. Since I have bought 
the place we have made several additions and 
changes. The place was in bad shape when 
we came here and we fixed the barn over in 
1910 and the house in 1920. The house alone 
cost us about $4,000 including the plumbing 
which we added. About eight years ago I 
bought the adjoining farm of about 100 acres.” 


Tobacco An Important Sideline 


Mr. Curren’s farm depends upon dairying 
as its principal source of income. Perhaps the 
most important sideline is tobacco which is 
grown to quite an extent in the Chemung 
River valley. 


The herd consists of about 50 





The rear of the new barn on Mr. Curren’s farm. This view gives a more ac- 
curate impression of its size than when seen from in front. 





pure bred Holsteins. I asked Mr. Curren some 
thing about the work he had done in order to 
build up the productivity of his herd. 

“T have always kept a pure bred bull,” he said. 
“The one that was lost in the fire last year 
was 11 years old. I always plan to raise a 
few calves every year from the best cows wé 
have. My milk goes to a retailer in the city 
of Elmira so that we are obliged to produce 
milk the year round. The sales from the milk 
average about $800 a month. 

The size of the new barn is not apparent 
from the front. The stable part is somewhat 
lower than the main building and is wider 
than the usual stable. It houses three rows 
of cows in addition to a row of pens along the 
east side of the stable. 

Mr. Curren feeds grain the year round. 
seune 

We probably feed about a ton to each cow,” 
he said. ““I have three silos and grow silage 
on about thirty-five acres to feed practically 

the whole year. They will eat 

about as much silage in the summer 
time when the pastures are short as 
they will in the middle of the winter. 
The herd is holding up well in milk 
production now, bit it would be an 
entirely different matter if it were 
. not for the silage we are feeding. I 
tried Pride of the North and Leam- 
ing for a few years and am now 
growing Luce’s Favorite and Sweep- 
stakes. I plan to get about eight 
tons to the acre. Our crop rotation 
is hay usually for two years and 
then corn, wheat and oats. 1 havc 
about eight acres of tobacco and 
sometimes I have as high as 500 or 
(Continued on page 9) 


The When, Where and How of Storing Farm Products 


No Neea of Trying to Keep Unfit Crops in Unsuitable Quarters 


NE of the greatest problems in the 

business of farming is to hold suc- 

cessfully crops beyond the time na- 

ture has made them ready for harvest 
and consumption. The advantage of a stor- 
age cellar on the farm has been the subject 
of so much talk and printed matter, it seems 
hardly necessary to spend much time on that 
phase of the subject. We all know that if we 
can retain some of our crops beyond harvest, 
we can usually get a little better price. That 
does not always hold true, for once in a while 
a man is just as far ahead if he sells early in 
the season as if he were to wait until later. 
But over a long period, year in and year out, 
it generally is a paying proposition 
at least for part of the crop. 

The 1924 potato crop was a big 
one and some did best by selling 
out early. Others stored part of 
their crop and gained on temporary 
and short-lived market rises. Most 
of those who held clear through to 
the end did not fare so well. In 
1925 those who waited until early 
March to sell were well paid. Early 
crop estimates indicated that 
would be the case. Others hung 
on with the expectation that the 
last scattering supplies would go 
sky kigh, but undeniable facts ad- 
vised against this plan and the 
“die-hards” sold on the declining 
market. 

As yet it is still a little early to 
hazard even a guess as to the pos- 
sibilities attending the present 
crop. From the facts that we have 
thus far, it looks as though a part 


By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


held will be good business. Present crop 
estimates indicate that the potato crop is still 
in very good condition and unless something 
unforseen happens, it is going to surpass the 
crop of last year. However, it will not be as 
heavy as the 1924 crop, so we can expect fairly 
substantial prices. The September 1 govern- 
ment report will give us a better idea of the 
outlook. 

Cabbage is another crop that, when the sup- 
ply is light, it pays to store, for it lends itself 
very well to that practice. Last year it paid, 





The Ideal location for a storage cellar is in a sidehill with southern exposure. 


for the crop was short. As is true in the case 
of potatoes, so it is with cabbage. It is still 
a little too early to draw any conclusions, for 
the crop will make a lot of growth during 
September and early October. Present indi- 
cations are that the late crop is going to be 
in excess of last year, but it will not compare 
with the crop of 1922. Just how it will size 
up when it is time to put it in the cellars, de- 
pends on what Dame Nature sends us in the 
way of growing weather. 
Root crops also lend themselves very well 
to farm storage either for market or for cattle 
and poultry feed. It may seem extravagant to 
build a storage cellar for roots for the stock. 
However, after a man has put in a 
couple of years trying to crack 
open outside storage pits, he is 
ready to spend a few dollars and 
exert a 1ittle effort to build himself 
a storage house that he can get into 
by lifting a latch or turning a knob, 
There are certain’ essentials, 
however, that are fundamental 
and must be constantly borne in 
mind, if farm storage is to be suc- 
cessful. Only the best of the crop 
is worthy of storage. Sound, ma- 
ture stock will keep well, provide 
ing che physical details of the 
storehouse are correct. Over-ripe 
or immature produce will show up 
defects and suffer. Shrinkage is 
one of the big factors to take into 
consideration and very often all 
that goes into a storage cellar does 
not come out. Many are the times 
where it would have been better 
(Continued on page 18) 
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School Bells 

EPTEMBER marks an important time 

of year with most families. It is the be- 
ginning of the new school year. Perhaps there 
is a little fellow, the baby, who all too quickly 
has become a strapping boy trudging down 
the road toward his first school days, while 
Mother, with tears in her eyes, waves him his 
first good-by. Or maybe son and daughter 
will this fall begin another chapter of school 
life in high school, or perhaps even they are 
leaving home for the first time for the distant 
college. How the years fly! 

One of the finest things about American 
parents has always been their determination 
to give their children an education. Today 
that determination is stronger than ever. 
School taxes are high and most burdensome 
but when well spent they are an investment 
and not an expense. Thousands of parents 
work early and late and make all kinds of 
sacrifices that they may give their sons and 
their daughters educational opportunities 
which they themselves did not have. 

How important it is then that the schools 
you sacrifice so much for be the best that can 
be provided. How important it is that the 
taxes you spend for schools are well spent and 
that the teachers and the equipment and the 
whole environmené keep up with the times and 
be the best that can be had for the money you 
spend. How essential it is that parents pay 
no attention to the shouts of cranks, the 
demagogues and sensational publications who 
find the schools a fertile subject for their ex- 
ploitations, and who do their best to arouse 
prejudices that interfere with the opportunities 
of your boys and girls. These same dema- 
gogues correspond to the yellow journals and 
politicians of the city who curry popularity— 
and subscribers to their papers by telling con- 
sumers sensational untruths and half truths 
about the milk question because they know 
that every family and every child uses milk 
and that therefore it touches the life and in- 
terests of everybody. 

Did you ever stop to think that your child, 
when he once starts to school, spends more 
of his waking hours with his teacher than he 
does with you, more time in the schoolroom 
than he does in his own home when awake? 
Let us then determine for oursel. ' whether 





that teacher and that schoolroom are the best 
that can be had. With the beginning of an- 
other school year, why not resolve as parents 
to visit the school frequently? If your chil- 
dren are in the village high school, visit the 
high school. You are welcome there. You 
are a taxpayer and a parent. You have a per- 
fect right there. Find out for yourselves what 
the conditions are. Why not invite the 
teachers, from the district school or the high 
school, into your home and get really ac- 
quainted with them. 

You have not the time to do this, you say? 
What is more important? Our children are 
the most important possessions in the world. 
Time spent learning about the schools which 
they attend is well spent and it is in line with 
that determination of American parents to 
leave their boys and girls that something 
“which moth nor rust cannot corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal”—an educa- 
tion. 





Milk Consumption Rapidly Increasing 


HE Federal Department of Agriculture 

has just completed an investigation which 
shows that there has been a steady advance in 
per capita consumption of milk and its by- 
products since 1917, when comparable records 
were first taken. In 1917, the average yearly 
consumption per individual was about 42% 
gallons. or_170 quarts of milk while now it is 
55 gallons, or 220 quarts, or a little over a 
pinta day. In 1917 the average American con- 
sumed yearly 14% pounds of butter, as against 
17 pounds today; 2.89 pounds of cheese as 
against 4% pounds; 10.49 pounds of con- 
densed and evaporated milk as compared to 15 
pounds; and about 2 gallon of ice cream as 
against 2.8 gallons at the present time. 

There are several causes for this increased 
consumption of dairy products among which 
are increased population, general prosperity, 
and a better knowledge of the real food values 
of dairy products. To meet this demand, there 
has also been a general increase in the produc- 
tion of milk and its by-products. Dairymen 
produced two billion pounds more milk in 
1925 than in 1924. 

Just at present dairymen in Eastern United 
States face the problem of making enough milk 
during certain times of the year to supply the 
large Eastern markets and to overcome the 
necessity of these markets bringing in milk 
from distant places. There is plenty of milk 
being produced but the difficulty is that much 
of it is made at the wrong time of the year. 
During the spring and early summer there is 
always a surplus and more than the markets 
can absorb. But during the fall and in the 
winter there are apt to be periods of milk 
scarcity. Dairymen throughout the New York 
milk shed are at present holding meetings to 
discuss ways and means to equalize produc- 
tion. The problem is not to produce a larger 
total yearly production but rather to increase 
the production during periods of scarcity and 
to lessen it somewhat during times of surplus. 
In other words, if Eastern dairymen keep pos- 
session of Eastern markets, they must make 
more winter milk and less June milk. 





To Celebrate 1916 Milk Strike 


AIRYMEN all through the New York 

milk shed are preparing to celebrate on 
October 1 the tenth anniversary of the 1916 
milk war. The celebrations are under the 
auspices of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association, but they include all the mem- 
bers of the old Dairymen’s League, for every 
farmer in the organization or out who cooper- 
ated in 1916 was responsible for the success 
which won at that time. 

The great evolution—which may almost be 
called a revolution—which has taken place in 
the last ten years in the marketing of milk 
and other farm products is unparalleled in the 
history of the farm. The fight in the New 
York milk shed was only one part of it. In 
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June of the same year the Chicago dairymen 
fought and won a similar battle and im- 
mediately following the success of the dairy- 
men in New York literally hundreds of coe 
operative organizations for the sale of milk 
and other farm products have sprung up all 
over the country. Some of these have failed; 
some others will fail. The majority, however, 
are profiting by their mistakes and are render- 
ing great service to agriculture. 

It is altogether fitting then that dairymen 
meet and commemorate that wonderful two 
weeks beginning October 1, 1916, when far- 
mers proved once and for all that they can 
stick together. 





Is There A Future For Sheep In The East? 


HERE was a time when sheep husbandry was 

a leading farm business in the East. Old 
timers tell of the great droves with as many as a 
thousand head filling the old highways and turn- 
pikes from fence to fence on their way from the 
farms in central and western New York to the 
big Eastern markets. But with the opening of 
the West and the coming of the great sheep 
ranches of the Western plains, sheep husbandry 
no longer paid in the East and for the most part 
the flocks disappeared. 

But now history seems to be repeating itself. 
Western land is high and thousands of acres of 
the hill lands of the East are cheap. Many of 
these hill farms are no longer good for general 
farming, and if they have any farming possibili- 
ties at all, the only chance would seem to be 
with sheep. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of Amert- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, believes that sheep do have 
a future in the East and that they are coming 
back. He has a successful flock of his own on his 
farm in Dutchess County. We want to develop 
all of the information and the facts on this sub- 
ject that we can. Therefore, we are asking our 
readers for it. 

For the best letter, preferably from a farmer 
or his wife who has had experience with sheep, 
on the subject of the “Future Possibilities for 
Sheep in the East,” we will pay $5, with $3 for 
the second best and $1 each for all other letters 
that we can publish. In writing the letter, 
mention also what breed you prefer and why. 
Limit the letter to not over three hundred words 
and send it to AMERICAN AGricuLTuRisT, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, on or before 
November Ist. 










UDGING by the ev 
the divorcé cour 


incregSing records of 
, marrage séems to be 
more of a Igttery 


oday oo before. 
However, Maftha if the following story found 
a way to get/marrjed and at tHe same time be 
absolutely sure that she would never have to 
get a divorce. 

There were elaborate preparations in color- 
ed society for Martha’s wedding. The pros- 
pective bride had been maid to a lady who 
met the girl on the street a week after the 
time set for the ceremony and inquired con- 
cerning it: 

“Did you have a big wedding, Martha”? 

“ Deed ah did, missus, ’deed ah did, de most 
splendiferous occasion of de season.” 

“Did you receive handsome presents?” 

“Yes’m, yes’m, de hull house was jes’ 
crowded wiv de gifts.” 

“And was your house nicely decorated?” 

“Yes’m, yes’m. An’ everybody done wear 
der very best, look jes’ lak a white-folks’ 
weddin’, yes’m.” 

“And yourself, Martha, how did you look?” 

“Ah was sutinly some scrumptious, yes’m. 
Ah was some kid.” 

“And the bridegroom, how did he appear?” 

“DE BRIDEGROOM? AW, DAT TRI- 
FLIN’ LOW-DOWN HOUN’ DAWG, HE 
DIDN’T SHOW UP AT ALL, BUT WE 
HAD A MAGNIFICIOUS OCCASION 
WIVOUT HIM, JES’ DE SAME!” 
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“Whither Thou Goest, 


I Will Go” 
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Some Thoughts On Meeting Friends at Farm Picnics 


‘ URING the last few weeks, it has been 
my privilege to attend several large 
farm picnics, and as I have travelled 
out to meet again hundreds of my 

farmer friends gathered for a little recreation 

and holiday, some thought have come to me 
on this business of farming and living that 

, may perhaps be worth 

passing on, 

In the first place, I 
think the Farm Bureaus, 
the Granges, Dairymen’s 
League and the Fruit 
Growers Organizations 
are to be highly com- 
mended for the good job 
they are do- 
ing in organ- 
izing these 
picnics and 
thereby mak- 
ing it possible for farm people to 
enjoy a holiday. Country folks 
have too few good times. Every 
individual is born with the right to 
get something out of life besides 
hard work. A_ well organized 
picnic is one way to do this, and 
those that I have attended have 
been well planned and well carried 
out with something for the folks 
to do or to watch all of the time. 
The county Farm Bureau agents 
are to be especially commended 
for the time and effort they expend 





E. R. EAstMAN 





By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


As I meet farm people and look into their 
careworn but kindly faces, I nearly always 
think of that fine old sentiment from the best 
of books, the Bible, which says: “Your people 
shall be my people, your ways my ways, and 
whither thou goest, I will go.” I like to ap- 
ply that sentiment to myself personally and 
make it my prayer that the ways of my friends 
who live upon the land shall always be my 
ways and that it may be my privilege to fol- 
low spiritually where they lead. 

As I have stood before a 
crowd of farm people in recent “ 


So 





years and looked into their faces at one of 
these picnics, I am sadly conscious of the fact 
that the great majority of the people who live 
in the country today have approached or 
passed middle age—they are getting old and 
they look tired. The young folks have gone 
in great numbers away from the farms in re- 
cent years. From a dollars and cents stand- 
point, I see no harm in this. We still have 
too many farmers. With modern methods 
and machinery, we still have over-production, 
with the result that prices for farm products 
are always too low. But from a spiritual or 
social standpoint, the weeding out of so many 
young people from the country is danger- 
ous to the future of agriculture and to the 
whole nation. 

So I ask myself the question 
when I meet my friends gathered 
at these meetings, who will carry 
on this business of farming when 
the present generation lays down 
its tools? I believe the answer to 
that question lies in some way, 
somehow, making farm life of the 
future so attractive and so profit- 
able that it will hold the best of 
the younger generation on the 
land. 

I am optimistic enough, too, to 
believe that farming does have a 
future for the young man and the 
young woman who will prepare 
themselves for the business of 
farming as thoroughly as they 
would prepare for any other busi- 
ness or profession. 


~ eee 
bg od 





every year to see to it that the 
people who have come to these 
picnics have a godd time, 


We must make farm life of the future, attractive enough 
to hold our best young foiks 





: The experts say that there will 


(Continued on page 12) 


Horseshoe Pitching Draws Big Crowd at State Fair 


Championship Goes to Essex County With Delaware Second 


HE third annual AmericAN AGRICUL- 

ruRIst Farm Bureau Horseshoe Pitch- 

ing Tournament at the State Fair was 

the greatest ever held. But that is put- 
ting it mildly. It was one of the big hits of the 
fair. The number of contestants and the great 
and enthusiastic crowd that surged about the 
Courts, finally bearing the champion off on its 
collective shoulders attested well to the popular- 
ity of the event. Horseshoes surely have come 
into their own. 

There were 34 New York State counties repre- 
sented in the contest. Thirty-five were entered 
but one team fatied to put.in its appearance. As 
it was the number of contestants was so great 
that it was necessary to stage an elimination trial 
to pare the number down to a workable size. 
Consequently it was decided to hold a pitch off, 
each contestant tc pitch 50 shoes, ringers to count 
3 points and shoes within six inches of the stake 
to count one point. The sixteen highest were 
retained for the preliminaries. The following 
is how the 34 teams (pitchers and alternates) 
stood at the close of the eliminations. 


4. Chenango Co..—Alton Coy, Smyrna; G. A. Adams, 


Norwich (alternate). ’ 

2. Schoharie—Wade Mattice, North Blenheim; Nelson 
Josiyn, North Blenheim (alternate). 

3. Chemung—Roland Rose, Horseheads; Wm. Hughes, 
Elmira. 

4 St. Lawrence—Donald Masters, Edwards; Cart 
Woodley, Morley (alternate). 

5. Delaware- Geo. B. Tweedie, Walton; Wm. Miller, 
Walton (aiternate). 

6. Essex—Raymond Pierce, Westport; Carl Currier, 


Wellsboro (alternate). 

7. Schenectady—Stanley Drumm, Schenectady; E. Bis- 

grove, Schenectady (alternate). 

Orteans—E. Z. Wells, Albion; Henry Poelma (alter- 

nate). 

9. Seneca—L. H. McCluen. Trumansburg; F. 
King, Trumansburg (alternate). 

10. Broome—C. . Outwater, Whitney Point; 
Hammond, Binghamton oe 

M1. Steuben—Arthur Burrell, Corning; Roy Sharp, Bath, 
(alter ate). 

12. Yates—Norman Dénaldson, Branchport; Edwin Evans 

Branchport (alternate). 


Harry 
M. C. 


13. Genesee—Ernest Bowen, Oakfield. (No alternate). 

14. Onondaga—Frank Pitman, Skaneateles; T. Withey, 
Skaneateles (alternate). 

15. Cattaraugus—Gordon Flood, Randolph; De F. Brain, 
Randolph (alternate). 

16. Jefferson—A, J. Pooler, Adams; S. Grinshaw, Adams 
(alternate). 

17. Ulster—S. Hummel, 
(alternate). 

18. Allegany—R. A. Brown, Almond; M. Weller, Wells- 
ville (alternate). 


Asbury; E. Hummel, Asbury 














Ray Pierce, of Westport, Essex County, N. Y., winner 
of 3rd Annual American Agriculturist-Farm Bureau Horse 
Shoe Pitching Tournament. 


19. Thompkins—Frank McGillivray, Freeville; F. A. 
Beardsley, Trumansburg (alternate). 

20. Wayne—Victor Reeves, Wolcott; Paul Gatz, Wol« 
cott (alternate). 

21. Oneida—P. G. Smith, Paris; Geo. Wicks, Paris, 
(alternate). 

22. Cortland—Wm. Rainbou, DeRuyter; Marion Rainbou, 
DeRuyter, (alternate). 

23. Orange—Albert Carison, Central Valley; B. N. Whip 
ple, Middletown, (alternate). 

24. Wyoming—L. H. Taylor, Gainsville; Frank Bean, 
Gainsville, (alternate). 

25. Livingston—Harry Colegrove, Livonia; Victor Cole« 


grove, Livonia, (alternate). 
26. Erie—Floyd Laing, Eden; Robt. Beehler, Eden, (alters 


nate). 
27. Madison—Rossie Barber, DeRuyter; L. J. Hills, De« 
Ruyter, (alternate). 


28. Albany—L. Smith, Delmar; (No alternate). 

29. Schuyler—Thos. Hosenfeld, Odessa; O. Kendall, Wat- 
kins, (alternate). 

30. Suffolk—Elbert Hulse, Riverhead; 
Huntington, (alternate). 

31. Monroe—M, Turner, 
merman, Adams Basin, 


R. G. Wright, 


Adams Basin; 
(alternate), 


Leon Zim« 


32. a ~ pearance Turk, Fredonia. (No aiter- 
33. Herkimer—Myron Burke, Cedarville. 
34. Greene—Edmund Ingalls, Greenville; Robt. Vining, 


Maplecrest. 


By noon on Monday the eliminations were over and 
after lunch the first sixteen teams started the prelimi- 
naries. They pitched on eight courts. By evening they 
had pitched 77 games. Time was called to be resumed 
Tuesday morning 9:30, when 43 games were pitched to 
complete the preliminaries. A 

In the afternoon eon Tuesday, the stage was set for 
the finals when six leading contestants entered the last 
stage. 

Here is how it finally stood. 

Ray Pierce, Essex County, winner of 
gold medal, $50 in cash donated by 
turist. 

Geo. B. Tweedie, Delaware, 

Roland Rose, Chemung, third. 

A. J. Pooler, Jefferson, fourth. 

Staniey Drumm, Schenectady, fifth. 

E. J. Wells, Orleans, sixth. 

Arthur Burrell, Steuben, seventh. 

‘The high point in the finals came when Tweedie and 
Pierce tied for first. They had. to pitch off an extra 
series and when the final shoe was thrown deciding the 
championship pandemonium broke ioose. 

1 the contestants received cash prizes donated by 
AMERICAN Acricutturist. All the contestants had their 
transportation to the Fair paid by the Fair authorities, 
Further details, scores, percentages, and etc., will ape 
pear in next week’s issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


championship, 
American Agricul« 


second. 
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Down 
NOW 


Buys Any All-Fuel 
WITTE Engine 


From 1//, woe to 7 ay 















This WITTE Sezrai 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 


ERE’S the engine that has revoultionized 

power on the farm-~mkes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced~in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual engine troubles, Over 
150,000 WITTE Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 

fucls. Buile to burn any fuel-—no attachments nec 

essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto. 

square protected tank, die-cast bearings, speed endl 

power regulator and throttling governor. 

Cerap Your Old yap A a@ Little of it 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Ilustrated Catalog and de 

tails of amazing Offer. No obligation. Manufacturers 

also of Log | Tree Saws, 3-in-! Saw Rigs and Pump. 

ing Outfits, ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY ae 

1505 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, P 

jbo: Witte Bldg BAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

uick shipments also made from nearest of 

these warchouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N, Y. 
Albany. N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











“Who said the ground was 
too hard to plow?” 


The revolutionary downward line of 
draft of the New Ferguson makes it pos- 
sible to plow ground that, heretofore, has 
been impossibleto plow successfully with 
a mouldboard plow. 

The downward line of draft tends to pull 
the Ferguson plow into the ground in- 
steed of out of the ground. The New 
Ferguson is whee)l-less and has the added 
advantage ofplowing 11” back of thedraw 
bar cap and utilizes the weight of the 
tractor as well as the downward line of 
draft These features, together with 
others too numerous to mention, enable 
the Fergusontocut aneven furrow bottom 
instead of turning up unbreakable clods. 


Single Bottom Model $88.00 F.O.B. 
Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansville 


PR Sion 


Sebibinns ot he fs rd ie r Equipmest 

tion, Ford Motor bidy. » New Yors 

Zerg wee Na 
Evan i Indiana 





FOR 50 VEARS 


?- BEAN 
ue 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Examiner Mulien of 


Commerce Commiss‘on, 


N Augus' 
the 


5th, 
Interstate 


opened .he hearing on the bill of :omplaint, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission early in July by Maine Potato 
Growers and Shippers, who hold that rail- 


potato shipments out of the 
ections of Maine to 
south and southeast 


road rates on 
important producing 
common markets in the 


are prejudicial and discriminating as com- 
pared with rates applying out o1 Western 
New York. The first hearing of the com- 
plaint was scheduled for the latter part of 
July, but this was postponed until August 
5th. The hearing lasted for five days. 


Previous to the hearing, representative 


potatc growers and shippers of New York, 
as well as representatives of the New 
York State Department of Farms and 


meeting, at 
send 


Markets, held a 


preliminary 


which time it was decided to as a 
representative of Empire State potato 
shippers, Mr. J. E. Walker of Avoca. Mr. 
V. M. Parshall, Traffic Director of New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets, represented New York officially. 


Witnesses for the Complaintants 


The witness called was Oliver W. 
Tong, Commerce Counsel for the com- 
plaintants, namely the potato interests of 
Maine, including both growers and ship- 
pers. Mr. Tong introduced 51 exhibits, 
showing in detail the rate structure from 
B. and Ar. stations to New England, 
Eastern Trunk Line territory, and to 
Southeastern territory, and rates for com- 
parable distances in various other sections 
of the country. He was on the stand 
about a day and a half. 

Albert B Wachlin, Secretary, 
County Chamber of Commerce, 
next witness. He stated that the 
condition in Aroostook County 

too 1920, ¢X- 
which had been so good as 
make up for the preceding 


first 


Aroostook 
was the 
general 
economic 
had been none 
cept last year, 
to practically 


vow ul since 


period. He testified as to competition in 
the various markets in which Maine pota- 
toes are sold. It was brought out on cross- 


examination, however, that as to competi- 
tion from New York State in New Eng- 
land and the Southwest, Maine was the 
successful competitor, 

Herbert E. Powers, president of a trust 
company located at Fort Faifield, Me., 
testified as to economic conditions in 
Aroostook County. 

After several representative potato 
growers and shippers had been called and 
testified as to commercial conditions in the 


potato business, complaintant closed the 
direct cast 
Defendants Present Evidence 
W. K. Hallett, General Manager, Ban- 


gor and Aroostook R. R. opened for de- 


fendants, whose testimony was directed 
entirely to operating conditions, laying 
particular stress on the severe winter 
weather encountered and resulting diff- 
culties in operation. 

Geo. E. Wicks, General Freight Agent, 
Bangor and Aroostook R. R. Co., was the 
principal rate witness for defendants. He 
introduced a number of exhibits showing 
the hist of the rates in issue, and stated 


its difficult operation and absence of over- 


head traffic, had always required a higher 
general level of rates that the New Eng- 
land lines 

R. P. Paterson, General Freight Agent, 
Pere Marquette Ry., Detroit, Mich, 
speakir for carriers in Central Freight 
Association territory, said that any re- 
ductions in rates from Maine to competi- 
tive territory would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by an attach by Michigan potato 
shippers on their rates. 

H. LL. Sheffield, Assistant General 
Freight Agent, New Haven Railroad, testi- 
fied as to the movement of Maine pota- 
toes to points in New England. 

G. W. Humphrey, Assistant General 
Freight Agent, B. & Ar. R. R. testified 

garding prices paid to Maine producers 

Lucien Snow, Chiet of Tariffs, Maine 
Central Railroad, outlined the handling of 


potatoes through Northern Maine Junction, 
where they are received from the Bangor 
& Arc ostook. 
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I. C. C. Holds Potato Rate Hearing 


New York Representatives Take Active Part---Cabbage Crop Outlook 


C. A. Hunt, 
Michigan Central R. R., 
testified as to the rate situation from 
Michigan as compared witl. Maine. 

Geo. F. Potter, Commerce Agent, 
Southern Railway System, Washington, 
D. C., speaking for Southern carrier gen- 
erally, introduced a large number of ex- 
hibits showmg the rate adjustment into 
the Southeast. A peculiar feature was the 
fact that rail-water-and rail rates are gen- 


Chief of Tariff Bureau, 
Detroit, Mich., 


erally higher from Maine than _all-rail 
rates. Notwithstanding this unusual situa- 
tion, about 95% of the potatoes from 
Maine into the Southeast moved via the 


water route at the higher rate. 


H. P. Burns, General Auditor, Bangor 
& Aroostook R. R., filed exhibits and 
testified regarding financial results of 


operation on his road over a period of 
years, and outlined a program for addi- 
tions and betterments. 

H. W. Morchouse, of the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., New York City, 
entered an exhibit dealing with economic 
conditions of Maine potato growers, and 
comparing their situation and the relative 


cost and profit in producing potatoes ig 
Maine and competitor states. 

J. E. Walker, potate shipper of Avoca, 
New York, appearing a witness for the 
New York State Department of Farms and 
Markets, intervener, and speaking for 
western New York Potato shippers, testi« 
fied that Maine had practically driven 
New York potatoes out of the New Enge 
land market, and was rapidly supplanting 
them in the Southeast. 

V. M. Parshall, Traffic Director, New 
York State Department cf Farms and 
Markets, stated that any reduction in rates 
from Maine to competitive territory would . 
of necessity result in an attach on rates 
from New York State, and asked that the 
existing relation be not disturbed in any 
revision which might result from this 
case. He ten testified that rates from 
New York State were already on a higher 
level than from Maine, and introduced 
rate comparisons in support of this state- 
ment. 

After rebuttal evidence had been intros 
duced by the *complaintants, the hearing 
was closed. Briefs are due October 10, 





Cabbage and Onion Prospects Fair 


The jollowing ts a report issued August 
31 by the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets covering the cabbage 
and onion crop prosbects in New York 
State, as well as other producing sections 
in the country. It must be borne in mind 
that this is what may be considcred noth- 
ing more than an early prospectus in view 
of the fact that there is still considerable 
time a the crops to develop or recede as 
the case may be, depending on the weather. 


ABBAGE which is one of the most im- 

portant commercial vegetable crops in 
New York, is being grown on the largest 
acreage planted in the state since 10922. 
The state acreage of 24,260 (not including 
Long Island) is about 7 per cent greater 
than last year, though somewhat Iess than 
in 1922, according to a state-federal crop 
report issued from the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets. This 
acreage is divided into the types known 
as “domestic” and “Danish.” The dom- 
estic type, planted to the extent of 9,100 
acres is the earlier maturing of these types 
and is already being harvested in up-state 
sections. Domestic cabbage is shipped 
early in the season and is also used ex- 
tensively for kraut. Several kraut fac- 
tories, some of which are said to be among 


the largest in the world, are located in 

western New York, with the most in- 

tensive kraut center in Ontario county. 
The setting of domestic cabbage in 


Ontario county, which grows about two- 
thirds of the state’s acreage of this type, 
was about a week earlier than last sea- 
son. Dry hot weather in July retarded 
growth somewhat but beneficial rains in 
August have resulted in rapid growth. It 
does not seem likely that the tonnage of 
domestic’ varieties will be as large as last 
year. The Copenhagen variety which is 
rapidly increasing in popularity is show- 
ing up less favorably than other domestic 
varieties. It will have largely been mar- 
keted by September, unless unlooked for 
conditions arise. 


Late Crop Heavier than in 1925 


The up-state acreage of late or Danish 
cabbage is about 12% greater than last 
year, and the crop is growing fairly well. 
The cabbage acreage in the late states as a 
whole is only slightly greater than last 
year, and decidedly lower than in any 
other of the last four years, and is a fifth 
less than in 1922. Wisconsin, with 10,500 
acres of all varieties, slightly less than 
half of which is domestic, has about the 
same acreage as last year, though less than 
two-thirds as much as in 1922. The pros- 
pective domestic crop in Wisconsin is 
somewhat larger than last year, however, 
because of more favorable growing con- 
ditions. 

It is still too early to make satisfac- 
tory forecast of the production of Danish 
cabbage. The crop responds rapidly to 


changing weather conditions, and muei 
growth is made in September and early 
October. 


Onions May Be Lighter Crop 


The onion prospects in New York are 
for a commercial crop of 2,574,000 bushels 
compared with 3,342,000 bushels last year. 
However, rains during early August im- 
proved the crop considerably in the Elba 
district, according to Charles Sperle, Truck 
Crop Specialist, and if the improvement 
is general in Western New York, a some- 
what larger crop may be harvested. 

The decrease in acreage in New York, 
due in part to heavy wind storms early in 
the season, resulted in 7,230 acres for 
harvest compared with 8,680 acres last 
year. Other important pnion states, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan increased their acreage. The 
forecast of the total U. S. crop of fal 
onions is 15,376,000 bushels compared with 
14,790,000 bushels last year.—R. L. Gre 
Lett, Agricultural Statistictan. 





When To Pick Apples 


XPERIMENTS show that in de- 

termining the date for picking apples 
the important factors are adherence of the 
fruit to the tree, ground color or color of 
the unblushed portion of the fruit, and 
firmness of the flesh. The Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture issued a report on 
apple picking on August 23rd. This re- 
port states that under some conditions and 
with many varieties, the time of bloom- 


ing largely determines the picking date. 


Observations and tests were made by the 
Department in orchards at Amhurst, Mass., 
Ithaca, N. Y., East Lansing, Mich., 
Wooster, Ohio, Council Bluffs, Iowa and 
Rosslyn, Va. The results of the experi- 
ments are published in the Department’s 
bulletin No. 1406-D, on “The Ripening, 
Storage and Handling of Apples.” You 
can get a copy of this bulletin by writing 
to the Office of Publications, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The bulletin says in part: “The rate of 
softening of apples as they approach pick- 
ing maturity varies greatly under different 
growing conditions. Apples from regions 
with a long growing season were, on the 
whole, softer at picking time than those 
from districts having a shorter growing 
season. The mechanical pressure tester, a 
device to determine when certain varieties 
are becoming too soft on the trees, will 
probably be of value as a measure of 
picking maturity. 

“It was observed that when apples ripen 
under warm conditions, such as prevail 
during an early ripening season, the une 
blushed portion of the fruit is greener 
when the fruit is in prime pickling condi- 
tion than during normal seasons.” 
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Maintaining the Milk Flow 


Year Round Feeding Becoming More General 


‘THE practice of feeding cows on pas- 
ture is growing. In some sections and 
on some farms, the supply of hay ran 
short last spring, result‘; in some herds 
being turned on pasture sooner than was 
advisable, but even though a man may 
realize that fact, the alternative, buying 
hay, is equally hard to meet. 

Where hay is plentiful, many dairymen 
feed it to the cows each day for a time 
when they are first turned on pasture. It 
takes the edge off <heir appetite and helps 
keep the pasture good. 

Authorities agree that it is impossible 
even in the spring for a high producing 
cow to eat enough grass to maintain milk 
production and body weight. She may 
take materials from her own body for a 
time but she is sure to slump in produc- 
tion later. Later in the season when pas- 
tures get short, a big slump is inevitable 
unless the cows get something more than 
pasture. 

The three feeds most commonly used 
to supplement pasture are grain, silage and 
hay. Reports are often heard that cows 
will not eat hay after they get a taste of 
pasture grass, but always when this claim 
is made, someone comes along and says 
that his cows DO eat hay after they go 
on pasture and that is pretty good proof. 
If the hay is first class, preferable alfalfa, 
they will eat it. 


Silage the Year Around 


When a dairyman raises only enough 
silage to last the cows six months, he 
must choose the time when the cows are to 
have it. If winter milk is produced, he is 
likely to give it to them, then. Some 
dairymen save some for summer and some 
are trying to solve the problem by raising 
more corn and building more silos. I 
know two men, and no doubt there are 
many more, who have gone so far as to 
grow corn for two successive years in the 
rotation. This gives them silage both 
winter 4d summer, and for results and 
ease of feeding, no succulent supplement 
to pasture is better than silage. 

Even where additional roughage is fed 
on pasture there is a place still for some 
grain. The plan of feeding grain only 
late in the summer when pasture fails and 
in the winter for a time is slowly going 
out of fashion and more and more dairy- 
men are coming to feel that to make a 
profit it is necessary to have good cows and 
feed them the year around. 

Pasture grass is higher in protein than 
cured hay and a grain ration fed to cows 
on grass need not contain more than 16% 
protein. How much shall be fed? If the 
pasiure is good one pound of grain to 6 
or 8 pounds of milk will be enough. Later 
in the season more grain will be needed, 
and as the grass grows tougher and has 
less protein, it may be advisable to feed 
a mixture containing more protein. 


Fresh Water For Cows 


A DAIRYMAN recently told me of 3n 

interesting fact concerning the pre- 
ference cows have for fresh water that he 
learned somewhat by accident. He was in 
the habit of turning out his cows for water 
twice daily. A trough was located in the 
barnyard and pumped full of water from 
a well. 

In the spring, when the weather was still 
cool enough so that the water did rot be- 
come noticeably warm from standing, he 
found that many times the cows would re- 
fuse to drink in the afternoon when the 
trough had been filled in the morning. Just 
to satisfy himself, he drew off the water 
one day and filled the trough with fresh 
water. The cows that had refused to 
drink only a few minutes before then 
went to the trough and drank freely. 

Some time later this dairyman asked 
a friend whether cows would drink more 
water if it was fresh. He replied that 
he did not think it would make any ap- 
preciable difference. To convince him, my 
friend demonstrated the cow’s preference 








for fresh water by turning them out to 
a trough of water that had been standing 
for some time and then filling it with fresh 
water. 

The sceptic was convinced but re- 
marked, “Those cows aren't thirsty. If 
they were they would drink the water 
that has been standing. You are just 
making them drink by making the water so 
e@ttractive to them.” 

However that may be the dairyman was 
convinced that his cows gave more milk 
when they drank the most water. He fa- 
vors turning out the cows to drink rather 
than watering them in the barn unless 
the indoor system is furnished with an 
automatic pump so that fresh water is 
pumped as the cows drink, 


A Junior Dairy Improvement 
Club 


Probably the first Junior dairy im- 
provement club to be formed in New 
York State was organized in March, 
1926, at Guilford, New York. This club 
is composed of 4-H club members or 
former 4-H club members. 

The club is really a cowtesting asso- 
ciation organized by juniors and run 
by juniors. The testing of the milk is 
done by two of the club members who 
are licensed testers. The club makes 
a monthly report of their work to the 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture. In 
the month of April, 8 cows were tested, 
in May 15 cows, but in June it increased 
to 16 cows. From this one can readily 
see that they are making progress. 

The object of the club as written in 
the constitution is as follows: “The 
object of this club shall be to improve 
the dairy qualities of the animals of the 
members, through the periodical 
weighing and testing of each cows’ milk 
in order to secure reliable information 
on the basis of which unprofitable cows 
may be eliminated and feeding may be 
done more economically; to ascertain 
the income over cost of feed for each 
cow in the herd, through monthly rec- 
ords of the value of her product and the 
cost of the feed she consumes during 
the year; and in general to promote the 
dairy interests of the members.” 

The members of the board of direc- 
tors are Charles Goodwin, President; 
Harold Winsor, Sec.-Treas.; Ward 
Goodwin, Ward Winsor and Marvin 
Ives. Each one of these boys own a 
small herd of purebred cattle. They 
are not only good cattle men but they 
are leaders in the community. The 
county club agent Mr. H. L. Case says 
that he has some of his best clubwork 
in this vicinity and he does not have to 
work nearly as hard for it as in other 
communities. 

This is just another example of what 
boys can do when they are given a 
chance and at the same time receive a 
little encouragement.—John P. Will- 
man. 





Farmer’s Wife Helps Make 
World’s Record 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Munro bought their undeveloped 
farm near Sylvania, Pennsylvania, fif- 
teen years ago, they found things in a 
primitive condition. It is a far ery from 
the breaking of new land to the making 
of world’s recards, but the Munros have 
done it. 

Realizing that a wide field was open- 
ed with the founding of the Farmer’s 
Division, they started to test their pure 
bred Guernsey cows a little over a year 
ago, and two of their cows now head the 
list in class AAA (mature cows, 305 
day record, carrying calf for 205 days, 
and milked not more than twice daily). 

Midgetta 107991 is the new world’s 
champion for this class, with a ten 


(Continued on page 8) 
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First——How strong is it? 


carbolic acid? 


Second—Is it standardized? 


of it to make an emulsion. 


proves its worth. 


for yourself how much better it is. 


healthful. Guaranteed. 





WHEN YOU BUY DIP 


Things are more important 
than the price you pay i 


How does it compare with 


or does it vary in strength? 


Third—What kind of emulsion does it make? Milky white? 
Free from any specks or oily streaks on the top, and 
free from settlings at the bottom? 
not only denotes an inferior dip, but a waste to you, 


Dr. HESS DIP and DISINFECTANT 


IS FIVE TIMES AS STRONG AS CARBOLIC ACID 
It has a carbolic acid co-efficient of 5. That's why Dr. Hess Dip costé 
less to use, no matter what price you pay for others. 


- Dr. Hess Dip is standardized, always the same, whether you buy 
St in Maine or Texas, the same yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

__ Dr. Hess Dip makes the finest, whitest milky emulsion of any dip 
that you can buy, and stays that way for weeks. 


Have your dealer place a teaspoonful in a glass of water—and see 


_. Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant kills hog lice, sheep ticks and scab; 
destroys disease germs; keeps down foul odors; makes living quarters 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


That is, will it run uniform, 


A poor emulsion 


It requires less 


The whiteness 











MIX YOUR OWN FEED 
It Pays to Use the Best 


We Sell 


SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
POULTRY BONE OYSTER SHELLS 


MEAT SCRAP 
MEAT MEAL 


CHARCOAL 


POULTRY GRIT 


PURE BONE FERTILIZER 
PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE 


Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO. 


DEPT. A. A. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. 











FEEDING PIGS 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Kither Chester and 

Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $4.75 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery quaranteed—WNo charge for shipping crates— 

Ref. Tanner’s Nat’! Bank. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 


Tel. Wob. 1415 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
cross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and cating 
pigs; 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $5.00 each. Send in and get from 2 to 50 
igs. Also pure bred Chester White or pure bred 
orkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, I each. I will ship C, O. D. on ap 
proval. If pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
No charge for shipping crates. 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086 





GOOD PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White pigs 6 weeks old, $4.50 each 
Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, 8 weeks old, $4.7§ 
each, Barrows, Boars or Sows. We have an 
extra nice selection of pigs at present. Will 
ship C.O.D. You will not send them back. You 
will want more. Good eaters, best pigs this 
year. 

CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. BOX 48, WOBURN, MASS. 
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lf There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 

Advertise in the 
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tumatl milking machin 
washer and sterilizer—efficient in 


performance and made expressly for 
the purpose of relieving milking 
machine users of that tedious and 
time consuming chore of taking 
the milking machine apart for 
washing and sterilizing 

This machine operate right from 
the vacuum line without any ad 
ditional equipment Boiling hot 
water is drawn through the teat 


cups under pressure, reaching every 
point where milk comes .n contact 
with the machine insuring thor 
ough washing and etertl'zing, with 
out taking the machine apart 


Saves time and labor It is 
turdily constructed heavily gal 
@anized, guaranteed to give long and satisfactory eer 
vice Made in 2 1 4. 5 and 6 unit sizes The only 


@evice of its kind on the market 


our ship approach the coast of Japan. I 
felt I was visiting a marvelous people 
entirely different trom the Indians and the 
Chinese who, each with their hundreds of 
millions of population, were still more or 
less wrapped in their own civilization and 
had not absorbed any western methods. 
Whilst Japan had forged her way to the 
front ranks of nations and had furnished 
one of the five representatives who really 
formulated the treaty of peace ane now 
as a member of .he League of Nations 
she has one of the much coverted perman- 
in the Council of Nations. 


ent seats 
Japanese Gardens 


We received our first actual impression 
of Japan from Kioto which is a real 
Japanese city. One of its greatest at- 
tractions are the many private gardens 
which are quite unique in so far that from 
very large portions thereof, they exclude 
all fowers. Their absence is explained by 
the fact that the Japanese wish their 
gardens to be reposeful and to exercise 
a quieting influence on their nerves and 
they think that green alone is the color 





The Universal Milking Machine is the most satisfactory 
@ilker produced Over 30.000 In use Low vacuum, per 
feet teat cup anitary check valve, conical inflation and 
@lternating action are features that make it so efficient. 









Write for catalog 


THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING 


Dept. AA 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 





s 1. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered > PIGS, Either sex, bred from best 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 


breed for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 
EUGENE FP. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


that has the desired soothing effect. Par- 
ticularly, when supplemented by it is the 
bubbling of some little brook. Hence, 
most of the gardens have an artificial 
stream running through them bordered by 
beautiful rock gardens. Their plants are 
all of stunted growth and in keeping with 
the size of the occupants of the houses 
and the miniatureness of their gardens. 
The streets are 1tull of children and they 
al! show great kindness to their younger 
brothers and sisters; children of ten and 
twelve act as the mothers of the babies. 
Few of the children or adults wear shoes. 
Most of the men wear European clothes 
whilst the women stil' appear in kimonos. 
Wherever one goes and wherever one 
looks, whether at the people, at their 











-CATTLE BREEDERS- 











If you a 


market is assure 





says have the low 











Dept. E. 


“<=:| Choose Dairy Cattle Wisely! 


re buying 


1. Demand for products—The demand for Jersey milk and 
butter is steadily 


2. Economy of production—Official figures 


3. Purchase price—At current prices for Jerseys you get 
most dairy value for your money. 


For mformation 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 


one cow or a hundred, remember: 
growing. <A steady and profitable 
d. 


prove that Jer- 


est production cost 


on Jersey cattle or Jersey milk write 


New York 





324 W. 23d St., 











WwW N FARMS 
The Home of 
Goinen Fern’s Nontes—Gorpen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
th: it will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 
both type and production, 
Herd is Accredited. 


RAY L. WILLIAMS, . ° 
Ashfield, Mass. 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 


We are offering 20 heifgrs ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Bessty all are from 
Register ot Merit dams, and several are already 
bred to a beautiful son of the White Cid. They 
are priced for quick sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more complete description 


THE TAYLOR FARM 


Delaware Co. Stamford, New York 


are HIGH- 
Pin JERSEYSe, "peoiic}8s 
service which will add beau 


MGR. 








I offer a ws ready for = 

ty and p ction to yor erd. He traces to two world 

record cow one gr dam A. R. M. record of 18,050 Ibs 

milk’ @58 Ibs. fat in one year Price, Reg. tested and F. 
have bull calf born June Sth same 


6. 8B. 75. | alsé 
breeding priced t 


B. HUNT, 


C I A L — BULLS AT 

SPE $50 EACH 

Grandsons of Oxford You'll Do. out 

of some ot my best cows, WI ship C.0.D, on approval. 

RERD ACCREDITED WATCH THIS SPACE 

HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 

East Dorham, W. Y. C. A. Jennings, Owner 

rade Holstein and 


Tuberculin Tested { Guernsey cows and 
heifers, that show quality and milky type, 60 


Herd is free from T 
Hunt, Liv. Co:. N. Y. 





30 we 50 day Gt. 





day retest guaranteed. 
T. & C. A. weicn 


BAR NONE RANCH 
Consigns four choice females to the 
MILKING SHORTHORN SALE, 


Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, 
September 22nd. 

Including a daughter of Tolabelle B., 14,821 Ibs. milk, 

red by the $1500 Glenside Ring Master; and Bessie 
Thorndale 4th, 11,625 Ibs. milk 

Your opportumty to secure at your own price 
excellent foundation females of the farmers 
premier breed. 


BAR NONE RANCH 
» Maurice Whitney Berlin, N. Y. 


O K L HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE: Bull calves sired by ORMSBY SENSATION 
274343, ORMSBY KORNDYKE LAD POSCH 308940 and 
ORMSBY KORNDYKE PEARL. Out of good record dams. 
jood individuals, well grown, priced right 

Also a few heifer calves of the same lines of breeding. 

BEAVER DAM STOCK FARM 
Wm. -Fielden, Mgr. 


Montgomery - - ° 


GUERNSEYS 


Daughters of SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. . ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son of Ultra May 
King out of an A. R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie Ultra Laddie is a son of FLORHAM 
LADDIE out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up. 

CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 


TERRYBERRY GUERNSEYS 


USRNSEY BULL CALVES for 
e sale, sired by Woodland’s Golden 

Prinee of Sunnygables (send for 
pedigree) Federal accredited Herd. 
Prices from $50 up. 


TERRYBERRY FARM 








New York 





FORGE HILL 
FARM 











New York 


' 
West Edmeston 


Watkins Glen New York 
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homes, or ai their shops, one realizes that 
he is in the midst of an industrious, wide 
awake, happy, alert people, that will play 
an important part in the development of 
the Pacific area. 

As we travelled through the country 
we were shown many bamboo groves and 
also told for what many purposes the bam- 
boo is utilized. 
constructed of bamboo. We saw the peach 
orchard’ in blossom and, to us Americans, 
the unusual sight of many tea plantations 
alternating with the most carefully culti- 
vated rice fields. We also passed large 
quantities of mulberr’ trees whose leaves 
and berries nourish the silk worms which 
produce the most valuable product in 
Japan. We also became acquainted with 
a new tree, the camelion, which produces 
useful flowers, exudes oil, and in addi- 
tion, is used for firewood. 

The houses of the peasants, though 
flimsily constructed, were rather attrac- 
tive. Most of them were covered with 
slate colored tiles which blended beauti- 
fully with their surroundings. Those with 
old thatched roofs were even more pic- 
turesque. 


Sacred Deer 


One of the most amusing incidents was 
on our trip to Narra when we went 
through the midst of hundreds of sacred 
deer that were as domestic as our dogs. 
We secured some rice tablets which, like 
other visitors, we fed to the deer who, 
with their light step and their beautiful, 
gazclle, trusting eyes, came right up to us 
and ate them out of our hands. When we 
left Narra we passed through long rows 
of stone lamps, each one of which has 
been donated in the memory’ of some de- 
parted friend. The temple is much more 
colorful and elaborate than the Taj- 
Mahal and stands for quite a different 
conception of beauty and outward ex- 
pression of religion. One of the attrac- 
tions was the ceremony performed by a 
priest and some dancing girls. The priest 
chanted while the girls indulged in grace- 
ful dancing. 

We also saw an enormous Budda whose 
body is 53 fcet in heighth, his face 16 
feet in length and 9% feet in breadth, 
whilst his nose is one foot and 8 inches 
long. His mouth L.s a breadth of 3 feet 
and 8 inches, but the most prominent of 
all his features are his ears which are 8% 
feet in length. You can imagine what an 
impression this great figure makes upon 
the beholders. 


Japanese Screens 


All of us have seen some fine Japanese 
screens, but they sink into insignificance 
when compared to those which decorate 
the royal palace at Kioto. Such beautiful 
designs, such wonderful colors and such 
effective setting is incomparable to any- 
thing of its kind anywhere in the world. 

At the theater we saw the famous old 
classic Noh dance which has been revived. 
It was startingly different from anything 
in America. There are no seats in the 
theater. It is divided into so-called boxes 
built on the floor. They are really boxes 
without covers and I presume it is from 
them that the present elaborate exclusive 
boxes at our theaters have developed. 
Everyone who enters must remove his 
shoes. The moment one has squatted down 
comfortably a small pot of fire is put 
into the box to warm the occupants, and 
they also serve eveiyone with tea. Dur- 
ing the entire performance the various 
visitors ordered their food which was 
brought to them steaming hot and which 
they ate most daintly during the perform- 
ance. The chanting oi the performers is 
exactly reproduced as it was done seven 
hundred years ago. We found it somc- 
what monotonous whilst the Japanese were 
carefully following the text in the books 
that they had brought with them. The 
people in our neighboring boxes were most 
polite and used every chance to favor us 
with smiles. They all seemed very content 
and interest was unabated even at the 


Most of the houses are - 


In the Land of Cherry Blossoms 


end of four hours when we left. The 
performance lasted about eight hours, 
This calm, quiet performance of the 
Noh dance was in strong contrast to what 
we saw the next day at a gymnasium where 
they each us the Jui-Jitsu. At the Noh 
dance, dignity, poise and general calmness 
prevailed whilst at the gymnasium we were 
constantly afraid that their rough treatment 
of one another, always resulting in one 
eof them being violently thrown on his 
back or his side, must injure someone, 
Although they tugged and strained for a 
long time and fought desperately, the 
moment the signal to stop was given, the 
contestants would rise and bow ceremon- 
iously to each other and step aside for the 
next performers. The agility and strength 
of this rather small people was splendidly 
illustrated by the experts in Jui-Jitsu. 
After seeing them one could easily under- 
stand how the runners who handle the 
‘rickishaws can stand the fearful strain to 
which they are daily exposed. We always 
sympathized with them as they climbed 
some of the city streets whose grades are 
too steep for animals to attempt to mount. 

Yamanaka, the famous Japanese mere 
chant of New York, has his headquarters 
in Kioto. It is a real museum and all 
visitors come away convinced of the great 
artistic ability and remarkably good taste 
of the people that can produce such speci- 
mens of furniture, screens, carvings, jade 
and other jewelries. We used ‘to think 
that the bazaars in Constantinople were at- 
tractive and interesting, but a walk through 
the streets of Kioto with their numerous 
shops and the attractive goods they con- 
tained convinced us of their superiority 
to the Turkish bazaars. 

The real Japanese restaurants are also 
unique and make one feel that he is far 
from home. We combined with some 
Americans and had a regular Japanese 
meal, squatting on the floor, seeing it 
cooked in our presence, waited upon by 
deft Japanese cooks, whilst three geisha 
girls were dancing and singing for us in 
their most enchanting manner. 





Oregon Jerseys to Feed New 
York Babies 


HAT is said to be the largest ship- 

ment of purebred cattle to cross the 
continent has arrived at its destination in 
New Jersey from a shipping point in Ore- 
gon. This shipment, which consisted ot 
100 registered Jersey cows and heifers, 
was ‘nade for the Walker-Gordon Milk 
Company, one of the largest and best 
known producers of certified milk in the 
United States. 

The Jerseys will be used as foundation 
stock in the Walker-Gordon herd, which 
at the time of the arrival of the Oregon 
cattle numbered 1,371 head, and was made 
up almost entirely of grade stock. Greater 
and more economical production of high 
quality milk is expected from the new 
stock, and it is plannec to gradually ree 
place the grade cattle with a high produce 
ing purebred herd. 





Farmer’s Wife Helps Make 
World’s Record 
(Continued from page 7) 


months’ record of 12525.2 pounds of 
milk containing 597.1 pounds of butter 
fat; while her stablemate, Bessie of 
Chestnut Grove 94909 has made 12600.6 
pounds of milk and 561.4 pounds of but- 
ter fat, thus taking second place. These 
are the first cows ever tested by the 
Munro family. 

Mr. Munro is a believer in the adver- 
tising value of showing at the fairs, and 
his wife has a lot of ribbons, including 
a number of blues, won at Elmira, Bath, 
Mansfield, Troy and Towanda. While 
he was on the fair circuit, Mrs. Munro 
had entire charge of the cows that were 
left at home. Not only that, she fed the 
cows herself all through the year’s rec- 
ords, and is in fact the herdsman of the 
place. 
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Improving Egg Quality 


Brings Big Returns for the Time Spent 


E New York market is not only the 

greatest market in the country if not 
in the world, but it is also the most selec- 
tive market. Few other markets have as 
many grades of the same product, and 
the buyers know quality so that there is 
smali chance of stuff getting in the wrong 
gtade. The population of New York is 
so cosmopolitan that there is a demand for 
products of all  ualities. Many people 
want the best and are willing to pay for 
it, in fact the best grades are usually de- 
pressed less in price by a surplus on the 
market than are the lower grades. 

This situation is just as true with eggs 
as with other products. It is probably 
true that a dozen fresy eggs lacking uni- 
formity of shape and color contain as 
much nourishment as a dozen that are 
uniform in color and size. Perhaps by 
advertising sufficiently, it might be pos- 
sible to convince the public of this. At 
present, however, it pays to give them 
what they want and are willing to pay 
for 

A glance at a New York Market re- 
port shows that at this date, there is ten 
cents difference in price between the three 
top grades of nearby white eggs. -It isn’t 
hard te figure that if a man can make 10 
cents a dozen clear profit on the lower 
grade, that he can make near 20 cents 
profit by producing eggs of the highest 
grade. It doesn’t cost much more to pro- 
duce eggs that will sell for the high 
price. It does take planning, management, 
and care as well as some time, before the 
change can be made. 

How To Improve Egg Quality 

The qualitv of eggs can be improved in 
two ways, by breecing hens that lay the 
kind of eggs the market wants, and by 
taking proper care of the eggs after they 
are laid, until they reach the consumer. 

Improvement by breedi::g is slow work, 
but it is much more rapid with hens than 
with large mals that reproduce more 
slowly. In seeking improvement by breed- 
ing, no matter what the animal bred, it is 
wise to take advantage of the work that 
has been done in the past by other people. 
This is not costly when one is breeding 
hens. It is possible to buy hatching eggs 
or baby chicks from hens that lay high 
quality eggs at very little premium over 
the cost of ordinary stock. It has been 
definitely established that a hen lays eg.s 
similar to the egg from which she was 
hatched, or to put :. the other way, a hen 
lays eggs that hatch into chicks that will 
lay egg: similar to those from which they 
were hatched. 

Of course it is possible to grade eggs, 
but it is profitable if a large majority 
of the eggs laid by the flock will go into 
the highest grade. 

Market As Soon As Possible 

\n egg is not a particularly perishable 
product, yet the quality is never quite as 
good as it is the day the egg is laid. It 
deteriorates but the rate of deterioration 
depends a‘lo on the care it gets until it 
reaches the « sumer. 

The producer of eggs can follow a few 
rules that will help. Probably i.0 
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The upper line in the graph shows the 
Variations in the yearly prices of fresh 
gathered firsts while the lower line shows 
the variation in seconds. While there is 
a margin all the year, notice that the mar- 
gin is greater during the summer and fall 
months. 


careless in this matter of the proper c 
of eggs than the fact that too often the 
good and the poor eggs have been bought 
for the same price by the country store 
or collector. 

The first rule is to produce infertile 
eggs. There is little difference in quality 
when produced but the fertile deteriorates 
in quality much more rapidly than does 
the infertile one. 

Gather the eggs frequently, and keep 
them in a cool place, where there are no 
odors. When it is impossible to have 
eggs absolutely clean when gathered it is 
possible to remove some dirt with a damp 
cloth However washing eggs injures 
their keeping qualities and washed eggs 
will not be put in the highest grade. 

Market them often, at least twice a 
week in summer and once a week in winter. 
Handle them carefully, and ship to : me- 
one who will pay for them according to 
quality. 

These little details will require some 
time and effort, but you will be well re- 
paid for it. It is one way to add to your 
profits. 





Bag Worms On Plums 


We are sending you a sample of some 
insects that we have found on our plum 
trees. The insects have not only eaten 
the leaves, but have attached the plums 
themselves. Will you tell us what they are 
and what to do for them? 

"THE package that we received fol- 

lowing the receipt of the above in- 
quiry, contained a number of excellent 
specimens of bag worms. These are not 
only found on plums, but other fruit 
trees as well. They are frequently 
found on ornamental trees, such as ar- 
bor vita. 

Any poison spray will control the de- 
structive insects, for they eat the foliage 
and therefore any poison that is ap- 
plied, such as arsenate of lead, will 
serve to effectively keep them in check. 

The tiny bug which is made out of 
leaves and web holds the adult female. 
She is wingless and always remains in 
the bag, where she lays her eggs. The 
adult male is a clear-wing moth. 


Cherry Leaf Spot 


Our cherry trees have some disease that 
makes spots on the leaves. The spots are 
reddish brown and later the leaves turn 
yellow and drop from the trees. What is 
the cause of this and how can we cure it?— 
H. C., New Jersey. 


T is always difficult to be sure what 

disease is bothering trees unless they 
can be examined and sometimes it takes a 
man trained in the study of plant diseases 
to be sure in his diagnosis. From the 
symptoms you give, the disease sounds like 
cherry leaf spot. It is caused by a fungus 
that lives over the winter on the leaves. 
Plowing under the leaves in the fall will 
help and keeping the orchard in vigorous 
condition will help it to resist disease. 

Spraying is the only sure method of con- 
trol. The New Jersey experiment station 
recommends dry mix sulfur lime 8-4-50 
for the petal fall spray and for the spray 
when the cherries are the size of small 
peas. An application of commercial lime 
sulfur is needed soor after the fruit is 
picked, another two weeks later and a 
third about three weeks later. 


A Fine Herd of Cows and 


Cash Crops 
(Continued from tage 3) 
600 bushels of wheat to _ sell.” 


I had seen quite a bit of tobacco grow- 
ing in the Chemung Valley but knew 
very little about it and took the oppor- 
tunity to ask Mr. Curren some ques- 
tions. 

“A good yield” he said, “is about a 
ton to the acre. During war times we 
made some money but the price has 
been low recently. We have had some 
trouble from a disease called Wildfire 
but the Farm Bureau has helped us con- 
trol it. A number of years ago we grew 


more of a crop than we do now. We 
are trying to take care of what we can 
without hiring any extra help except at 
harvest time. I have two married men 
working for me who are hired by the 
year. Help is rather scarce but I try 
to be reasonable with the hired men and 
to pay reasonable wages. A day off once 
in a while helps any man to do better 
work and I believe it pays to hire good 
men rather than get the men who will 
work for the least money.” 


A Farm Bureau Member 


I noticed Mr. Curren’s Farm Bureau 
sign and asked him how lIong he had 
been a member and what benefits he se- 
cured from membership. 

“We have had a Farm Bureau here 
for a good many years and I have always 
been a member and have been on the 
Board of Directors. I plan to go to the 
Farm Bureav office once or twice every 
year, sit down with the manager and 
ask him questions for about a day. He 
is not always able to answer all the 
questions I ask, but if he does not know 
all the facts I want he always finds 
someone who does. The Farm Bureau 
started us using lime and acid phosphate 
as well as helping us in a lot of ways. 
Any one who wants to, can get a lot of 
help from the Farm Bureau. The man 
who complains that he does not get any 
benefits may be right but the reason for 
it is that he sits down and waits for the 
information to be delivered to him.” 

The upkeep of fertility, and particu- 
larly increasing the fertility of a farm, is 
always a problem. Mr. Curren uses a 
manure spreader and usually draws from 
the pile. The new seeding is covered 
first and then it is plowed under for corn 
and sometimes for other crops. Lime is 
always used with new seeding and acid 
phosphate is applied to grain. Most of 
the oats are fed to the horses and some 
barley and oats mixed with oil meal are 
fed to the young stock. 

In addition to his farm work and his 
interest in the Farm Bureau, Mr. Cur- 














The three silos which furnish succulent 
feed to the dairy the year round. 








ren finds time to serve as Supervisor of 
his town. The farm is located about 
four miles from the city of Elmira on 
the Chemung river. About half the road 
to the city is dirt road but it is usually 
kept in good condition. There is a won- 
derful view from the house. The Che- 
mung fiver runs about one-quarter 
mile from the place and directly back of 
it is a high bank so steep that it is im- 
possible to climb it except at one point. 
In spite of the height and steepness of 
this bank it is fairly well covered with 
forest growth. The house itself is sup- 
plied with running water, electric lights, 
a bath room and a furnace. A wide 
porch runs along two sides of the house 
and the lawn is well supplied with flow- 
ers showing that Mrs. Curren is a lover 
of flowers as well as a good housekeeper 
and an efficient poultrywoman. The 
flock of hens is rather small but forms 
an important side line to the farm busi- 
ness. 

The remark has frequently been made 
that it is not usually possible to judge 
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A New York 
Attraction] 


_— Hotel Martinique regis- 
ter shows the same names 
many times during the year. 

Why? 

The sensible, discriminating 
New York visitor appreciates the 
Martinique policy—“The Best 
Without Extravagance.” 

Clean, comfortable accommo. 
dations as low as $2.50 per day— 
good food—special service—all at 
the most moderate prices possible. 

It’s worth your while to ine 
vestigate, On your next visit~— 
stop in—we’ll be 
glad to welcome 
you—and prove 
thecomfort, con- 
venience and 
economy of the 
Hotel Martine 
ique. 

A. E. Singleton 
Resident Manager 


Res ‘Hotel 
MARTINIQUE 
Afiliated with Hotel MAlpin 
BROADWAY-~32% 033 STREETS 

NEW YORK CITY 
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en: co. 
er, Most for 
Two cans satisfactory toe 
Sleaves or money back £1.38 
per can. Dealers or by maid 
The Newton Remedy Gas 
Telede, Ohie. 


newron'’s 
Ceompooné 














| POULTRY BREEDERS 
QUALITY BABY CHICKS $190 per 100 


to breed and age. Twelve varieties. Thousa 

hatching daily all year around with plerty on 
hand for immediate delivery. Better y your 
chicks direct from our incubators. Postage pre- 
paid. Live delivery ranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our hatchery. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 


335 Maina St. - Hackensack, N. & 
Phone 1604 or 337. 


BABY C AS COD! 


Send no meney. Just mail your order. We ship C.0.D. 
and guarantee live delivery of chicks. From pure-bred im 

















spected and 
Pr: 25 50 100 
S. C. Wh. @ Br. Leghorns ...... $2.75 $5.00 $9.00 
Ba. By GED. ccvccene 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Recks, Wh. Wyandottes .... 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Broiler Chleks . - S.C 4.50 8.00 
MINGOVILLE POULTRY FARM, Box 212, Mingoville. Pa. 
QUALITY PULLETS ys, °%.,,,'29% 
three months old 
ullets from farm range, high quality stock. 


horns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
ana White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each, 
Illustrated Catalog Free 


GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND 
STOCK FARM 
Ridgewood - - New Jersey 


LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks. Guin- 
tas. Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs. low. cate- 
‘ag «=6PIONWEER FARMS, TELFORD. PA. 











whether or not a farm is successful just 
from the outward appearance of. it. A 
farm business is much more complicated 
than the average city man would sup- 
pose. It is possible to grow good crops 
and by feeding them to poor animals 
and by marketing them inefficiently to 
fail to get good returns. Mr. Curren, 
however, not only grows good crops, but 
he has a first-class dairy to consume 
them. The farm is well balanced in 
that it has more than one source of ine 
come and added to these evidences of 
prosperity is the prosperous and home 
like appearance of the farm buildings 
and the added evidence of the recome 
mendations given by Mr. Currens’ many 
friends and acquaintances.—H. L. Cose 
line. 
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You will like the way these stores serve 
you because they are progressive stores specializing in 
Go there where you can “see before 
you buy”, where the best goods, priced right, and the 
service from an experienced hardware man who can ad- 
vise you exactly what you need, gives you more for your 
money. Trade with them because it is good business for 
you to do so—buying at home means bigger business for 
your community and upon the prosperity of your com- 
munity rests the valuation of your farm property. In this 
list is a store near you which has the “tag” in its win- 


i. \| * wd 
N B Fc your closest “Farm Service” store and go there 


Find it and make it your hardware headquarters. 
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We, retail hardware merchants, have pledged ourselves over the name of “Your 
Farm Service Hardware Store” to tell you of the complete Merchandise Service 
we render which is indispensable and of real importance to every farm family 


ADDISON, N. Y. 
Louis E. Handy 

ALBION, N. Y. 
Waterman Store 
E. W. Wilcox 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Amsterdam Hardware Co. 


ANGOLA, N. Y. 
Gritman & Brand 
ATTICA, N. Y. 
Bramer-Morgan & Reding 
G. D. Simons 


AVON, N. Y. 
Avon Hardware Co. 


BARKER, N. Y. 
Morgan-Hickok Hdwe Co. 
BELFAST, N. Y. 
Frank L. Lilly 
Gallman Bros. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Crocker & Ogden Co. 
BLISS, N. Y. 
Cross & Cross 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
Palmers Bros. 
BORDENTOWN, 'N. J. 
George A. App 


BREWSTER, N. Y. 
Brewster Hardware Co. 


BROOKFIELD, N. Y. 
R. C. Thoms 
CAMDEN, N. Y. 
W. H. Dorrance & Son 


CAMILLUS, N. Y. 

Camillus Hardware Co. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 

Ward & Sons 
CANASERAGA, N. Y. 

George R. Dolloph & Co. 
CARTHAGE, N. Y. 

Strickland Hardware Co. 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 

C. Beardsley & Son 

Catskill Hdwe. Co. 
CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

H. P. Aikman 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 

Charles M. Canham 
CHITTENANGO, N. Y. 

B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 
CINCINNATUS, N. Y. 

Corning & Haskins 
CLAYTON, N. Y. 

J. W. Butcher 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Thompson & Knickerbocker 

Co 


COBLESKILL, N. Y. 

I. Van Voris & Sons 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

Kenneth W. Root 
CORINTH, N. Y. 

S. H. Ralph & Son 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


DEPOSIT, N. Y. 

Deposit Hdwe. Co. 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 

Arnholt & Bender 

East Aurora Hdwe. Co, 

Geo. H. VanKeuren 
ELBRIDGE, N. Y. 

Elbridge Hdwe. Co. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Clinton 
ENGLISHTOWN, N. J. 

Mount Hdwe. & Imp. Co. 
FAIRPORT, N. Y. 

J. M. Bahler 
FALCONER, N. Y. 

C. B. Dailey Sheet Metal 

Works 

FARMINGDALE, N. J. 

J. Lutz Company 
FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 

C. O. Schmidt 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y. 

B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 
FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 

Stewart & Bergen Co. 
FRANKFORT, N. Y. 

A. G. Jonas 


Smith & Parker Hardware Co. 


FREWSBURG, N. Y. 
H. O. Moore 


FULTON, N. Y. 
Johnston’s Hardware Store 


GENESEO, N. Y. 
F. G. Batchellor & Co. 
GOWANDA, N. Y. 
Gowanda Hdwe. Co. 
GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
Cc. L. Streeter 
GREENWICH, N. Y. 
R. Haverley 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
R. K. Teel 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Herkimer Hdwe. Co. 
Pelton Bros. 


HICKSVILLE, N. Y. 
Broadway Hardware Shop 


HILTON, N. Y. 

Stothard Hardware Co. 
HOMER, N. Y. 

Homer Hdwe. Co. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 

Rockwell Hdwe. Co. 
HUDSON, N. Y. 

J. C. Rogerson & Co. 
ILION, N. Y. 

Ilion Hdwe. Co. 
INTERLAKEN, N. Y. 

H. P. Minor 
ITHACA, N. Y. 

C. J. Rumsey & Co. 

Treman, King & Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Hollister Hardware & Plumb- Jamestown Hdwe. Co. 


ing Co. 
DELHI, N. Y. 
H. S. Graham & Sons 







JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 

John G. Ferres Hdwe. Co. 
JORDAN, N. Y. 

Brace Hardware Co. 


KING FERRY, N. Y. 
Roy C. Tuttle 
ov ts “imam N. Y. 
A. Coon 


LE ROY, N. Y. 
Le Roy Hdwe. Co. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Burney Bros. 
J. R. Taylor & Co. 


LYNDONVILLE, N. Y. 
E. H. Parsons & Son 


LYONS, N. Y. 
Marshall Barrick & Co. 


MACEDON, N. Y. 
Frank Kemp 


MALONE, N. Y. 
Northern Hdwe. Co. 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 
Fowler Hdwe. Co., Inc. 


MARGARETVILLE, N. Y. 
M. R. Garrison 


MARION, N. Y. 
Marion Hdwe. Co. 
White & Shippers Co. 


MASSENA, N. Y. 
Clark Hardware Co. 


MEDINA, N. Y. 
D. W. Wilson 


oe we 
R. W. Cornell 


MILLERTON, N. Y. 
L. E. Regan, Inc. 


MOHAWK, N. Y 


ONTARIO, N. Y. 
Ontario Hdwe. Co. 


ORCHARD PARK, N. Y. 
W. G. Arthur 


OVID, N. Y. 
Ovid Hdwe. Ca 


OXFORD, N. Y. 

A. S. Burchard Co. 
OWEGO, N. Y. 

Owego Hdwe. Co. 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 

Bird & Flynn 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Pawling Supply Co. 
PENN YAN, N. Y. 

Holliwell & Wise Co. 
PERRY, N. Y. 

W. T. Olin & Son 
PHELPS, N. Y. 

R. A. Reynolds 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
A. M. Griffen Company 


PORT JEFFERSON, N. Y. 
E. H. Rogers 


PORTLANDVILLE, N. Y. 
Glenn S. Packer 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


J. E. Andrews Hdwe. Co., Inc. 


DuBois Supply Co., Inc. 

C. D. Johnson Hdwe. Co. 
PULASKI, N. Y. 

Brown’s Store 


RANSOMVILLE, N. Y. 
Cc. B. Foster & ‘Co. 


Mohawk Hdwe. & Plumbing H. E. Gentle & Co. 


Co. 

MONROE, N. Y. 

Smith & Strebel 
MORAVIA, N. Y. 

Fred Small & Son 
MORTON, N. Y. 

Asher C. Skutt 
NANUET, N. Y. 

Hutton Johnson Co., Inc. 
NEWARK, N. Y. 

Mattison Hdwe. Co. 
NEWARK VALLEY, N. Y. 

Ackley & Hall 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

M. Frisch & Sons 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

Lawson Hdwe. Co. 
NEWFANE, N. Y. 

Newfane Hdwe. Co. 
NEWTON, N. J. 

W. K. Wintermute 
NORTH COLLINS, N. Y. 

Johengen Hardware 
NORTH ROSE, N. Y. 

North Rose Supply Co. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 


The Geo. H. Ruby Hdwe. Co. 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 
Fred M. Baker 
Jenks & Streeter 
Stevens Hdwe. Co. 


V4 






RED HOOK, N. Y. 
j. @. Curtis 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Buchanan Hdwe. Co. 
ROSE, N. Y. 

Osgood Bros. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 

Dietrich Hdwe. Co. 


SANBORN, N. Y. 
R. T. LeVan & Sons 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Towne-Robles Hdwe. Co, 
SAVANNAH, N. Y. 

Wm. N. Pasco 
SCHOHARIE, N. Y. 

J. B. Becker & Co., Inc. 
wh My y- i? 
. C. McRae & Co. 
Peat eo omy ang N. ¥. 

Schoonmaker Co. Ine. 
—s- a Be 
S. H. Skinner 
Pk ool Bu. &, 
Wilcox and Brown 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
W. Jj. Brand 
SILVER SPRINGS, N. Y. 
S. R. Marsh 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Tucker Hdwe. Co. 


SODUS, N. Y. 
Butts, ’Danford & Co. 






SPENCERPORT, N. Y. 
John Lissow 


SPRINGVILLE, N. Y. 
Ware & Wyatt 


STANLEY, N. Y. 
J. K. Washburn & Son 


STILLWATER, N. Y. 
W. J. Curtis 


STOCKBRIDGE, N., Y. 
M. D. Stewart 


SUSSEX, N. J. 
Lawrence Hardware Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
F. Pde Ebeling Seed & Hdwe, 
tore. 
B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc, 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Martin C. Ribsam & Sons Ca, 


TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 
Reynolds Dept. Stores, Inc. | 


TULLY, N. Y. t 
Ausman Penoyer & Bigsby 
Hdwe. Co. 


UNION, N. Y. 
Oliver & Willis 


VALATIE, N. Y. 
George M. Dunham 


WALLACE, N. Y. 
Benjamin Sick ’ 
WALTON, N. Y. 
J. E. Wood & Sons 
WARSAW, N. Y. 
Ballintine Hdwe. Co. 
WASSAIC, N.Y, 
J. H. Smith’s Sons 
WATERVILLE, N. Y¥. 
W. G. McLean Co. 


WATKINS, N. Y. 
L. H. Durland & Son 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
Charles E. Whitman & Son. 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y. ¢ 
Boyce Hdwe. Co., Ine. 
WEST COXSACKIE, N. ¥. 
Pierce & Williams 
WILLIAMSON, N. Y. 
Kussie & Perry Co. 
WOLCOTT, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Paddock & Son 
Payne’s Hardware Co, 


WORCESTER, N. Y. 
Beardsley Hdwe. Co. 


ad 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 
HE following are the 
prices for milk in the basic zone ot 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen'’s League and Non Pool 
~rices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ng 3% 


September 


» 
c = = 
rT) = ° 
Es ss @. 
>= > 3 a 
-? $3 e? 
vo ' 
4 oe Co 
Class Ou oa ZO 
Fluid Milk .......$3.10 2.95 $3.05 
g Fluid Cream - 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream ...... 2.21 
286 Ice Cream ....- 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese 2.15 1.95 2.15 
4 Butter and 
American cheese . Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
l 1 price for September, 1925. 1 
oe s SO , $ 
te wed ti ’ bu 
m +; f s wt pay el if 
and 
5 af ! ‘ 
& » t s f 
af r 
rhe ibove prices in each class are not 
the tina’ prices the farmer receives The 
final price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 


Interstate Producers 
The a ite Milk Producers As- 
sociation Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce ie receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile 


zone, the price is $2.29, 


BUTTER FIRMER 


CREAMERY Sept. 2 
SALTED Sept. 1 Aug. 24 1925 
Higher 

than extra 44 -44'2 4212-43 46' 2.47 
Extra (92 sc) 43'4- 42 - -46 
84-91 score ..36'2-43 35-41% 412-4542 


Lower G'd's 35 -36 33 -34'4 40 -41 

The falling off in price which we noted 
last week, resulted in the firmer tone of 
the butter market. The firmness was in- 
creased because receipts were somewhat 
lighter than expected, a sharp advance in 
the Chicago market and greater butter 
consumption than was expected due to 
the unusually early return of vacationists 
on account of unfavorable weather. 


CHEESE HIGHER 


STATE Sept. 2 
FLATS Sept. 1 Aug 24 1925 
Fresh fancy ....24-25 23'2-24 23! 2-25 
Fresh av'ge ase 22 -22'/2 22'2- 
Held fancy oo -—- ee 
Held av'ge ——_—— 


The price of fresh, fancy New York 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


858 Greenwich St., New York City 








_£E Ete — Small consignments from 
ggs, producers in your territory bring 
very attractive prices NOW Prompt returns 


cK alway Refer to Dun or Bradstreet. Ship us 
your next case ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., 


170 Owane St., New York, W. Y 





ORRUGATED 

PADS for fruit 

packages. 19 inches 
$9.50. 16% inches for 
Barrel $7.50. Liners for 
bushel baskets glued 
together $16.50. Cash 
with order. 


Cc. E. BROWN 


Bridgeville, Delaware. 


prices, ol BAGS 











100 1 h as feeds, midds and t fe each 

100 Ib hick feed b amall j b 

Large wers ¢ and ger h 

hell ¢., bags - 2 ich 

Fert and m iz all - i ach 

Ww bags (unfit to repair) - 4c each 

“ ‘ good and torn mixed, and PAY THE 

Fae 1G HT ts of 100 bags or more If you & 

want t rade your har hip them as they are 

‘ era t ‘= ' rt and heek 

R I Bank of Buffalo. Mall bill of 
uding, pt tly 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 


670 Clinton St. Buffalo, W. Y. 














State flats has advanced slightly since last 
week's report. State flats are very scarce 
and some reports of prices paid at primary 
points are higher than local values. At 
times during the past week the local price 
of Wisconsin cheese has been below the 
current Wisconsin prices. Later in the 
week the asking price was increased in 
some instances. The cold storage hold- 
ings in 10 cities making a daily report show 
the amount of storage to be approximately 
equal to that in storage last year. How- 
ever, the increase in storage stock dur- 
ing the week was considerably less than 
during the same week last year. 


NEARBY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY Sept. 
WHITE Sept. 1 Aug. 24 1925 
Selected Extras ....54-57 51-53 60-62 
Av'ge Extras ..-50-53 47-50 58-60 
Extra Firsts ..... 44-48 41-46 49-55 
Firsts , scovee 39 42 38-40 45-48 
Gathered ..cccccecs 39-47 35-45 45-54 
PE cc ssntnnun ..28-40 25-37 29-44 
BROWNS 
Fancy 41-47 39-44 42-51 
Nearby white eggs continue to advance. 
There is a good demand and the market 
still in the seller's favor. The medium 
ind lower grades are in lighter demand, 
although the market in these qualities has 
nproved since last weck. The demand 
for the highest grades of nearby whites 
has been so strong that in many cases 
these grades have gone direct to the retail 
merchants. The cold storage eggs which 
have been sold are mainly from the 


dealers’ own stocks. 


LIVE POULTRY UNSTEADY 


FOWLS Sept. 2 
Sept. 1 Aug. 24 1925 
Colored .,.. sseses 28-29 29-32 26-28 
Leghorns ......... 23 25 24-26 -26 
BROILERS 
OO Ee 28-32 25-27 
Leghorns ........-- 23-27 23-26 25-27 


The live broiler market continues to be 
rather unsteady. On August 3ist several 
sales of large broilers brought 29c. Most 
medium broilers sold at 2c under the mar- 
ket. The market on live fowls has been 
rather uncertain but improved somewhat 
on August 31st, particularly on fancy, 
heavy fowls. Some average fowls brought 
2oc and some lighter weights 28c. On 
August 31st Long Island ducks sold for 


< 


Hebrew Holidays for 1926 


Feast of Tabernacles—September 23 and 
24, 1926. Best market days, September 
27 and 28. Kinds chiefly in demand: fat 
fowls, ducks, geese and turkeys. 

Feast of Law—September 30 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1926. Best market days, Septem- 
ber 27 and 28. Kinds chiefly in demand: 
prime quality of all kinds. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Sept. 1 

(At Chicago) a. Bs. As. 24 1926 
Wheat ..ccccccccesss Yq 1.353%, 1.5394 
SOFR 2... cccccccccesce "ai 4 78%, .92% 
GOAB ceccccccoceseces Ge: 38% 38 


CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.4244 1.453%, 1.68 


Corn, No. 2 Yel. .... .91 91% 1.12% 
ie: ORs BP ka cnnence 46% .4934 .47'/2 
FEEDS Aug. 29 
(At Buffalo) Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1926 
Gr'd Oats ...... «+. -29.00 30.00 32.00 
Gee BVAR cccceses 24.50 25.50 28.52 
ORE BOR ccccsccces 26.25 27.00 32.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 26.00 26.00 31.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 31.00 32.00 37.00 
Flour Mids ......... 30.50 31.00 36.50 
Pee GG oc ccccceses 37.00 37.00 44.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 33.00 33.25 37.50 
Yel. Hominy ...... 33.00 33.00 37.00 
Corn Meal ee 33.50 43.00 
Gluten Feed ....... 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal .. ....47.75 47.75 49.25 
36% C. S. Meal ....34.50 34.50 39.00 
41% C. S. Meal ....37.50 37.50 43.00 
45% C. S. Meal ....39.00 39.00 45.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
eee 46.50 47.50 48.00 
Above feed quotations taken from weekly gram 


and feed letter issucd weekly by New York State 
De pt. of Farms and Markets. 


HAY STEADY 


The hay market continues steady with 
very little old hay arriving. No. 1 new 
hay in large bales was quoted at $28. Old 
No. 1 Timothy was quoted from $28 to 
$29, large bales No. 2 from $25 to $27, 
sample from $16 to $20. 


POTATOES SLIGHTLY LOWER 


There was a slight slump in potato 
prices last week. This however, is be- 
lieved to be only a natural reaction against 
a steady advance which has occurred since 
the middle of July. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the gen- 
eral potato situation continues about the 
same, with rather a short crop in sight 
both here and in Canada. The potato 
crop estimates are somewhat above the 
very light crop o. last year, but lower 


than the average for the past five years. 
On August 31, Long Islands declined 
about 25c per 150 pound sack from the 
previous day’s quotations which were 
$4.00 and rarely $4.25. Jerseys were mov- 
ing fairly well with $3.75 the extreme top 
price on cobblers and a few giants sell- 
ing at $3.50. Quite a bit of the stock 
which has been arriving has been of poor 
quality and grubby, and has sold as low 
as $2.87. 
BEAN MARKET SLOW 

There has been little activity in the bean 
market of late. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the outlook for the 
crop is poor. Poor stands resulted from 
the cool, dry weather and have been fol- 
lowed by slow growth. The New York 
State crop is now forecasted at 1,723,000 
bushels compared with 1,426,000 bushels 
finally harvested last year. 

Final crop will depend on the weather 
conditions for next month. The U. S. 
forecast is 345,560,000 bushels, which is 
11% greater than last year’s very short 
crop, but is 13% below the average for 
the past five years. 

On August jist marrow beans were 
quoted at from $6.50 to $7.25; pea beans 
from $4.50 to $5.00; red kidneys from 
$8.50 to $9.00 and white kidneys from 
$6.50 to $7.35. 


MEATS AND LIVESTOCK 


The market on live calves is steady, 
particularly on top graaes. Prime veal 
calves ra mgr at $16.50 per hundred 
pounds, fair to good at $15 to $16.25, com- 
mon to medium at $11 to $14.50. 

The live lamb market continues steady 
and unchanged. Prime lambs quoted at 
$15.75 per hundred pounds and fair to good 
at $12 to $15.50. 

Very few country dressed veal calves 
are arriving and while the demand is light 
the market is steady. Prime to choice 
country dressed veals are quoted at $22 
to $23 fair to good at $19 to $at. 

The hog market was reported steady; 
Yorkers from 100 to 150 pounds quoted 
from $14.50 to $14.75; from 160 to 200 
pounds were quoted from $14.00 to $14.40; 
from 200 to 250 pounds, $13.25 to $13.75. 


‘*Whither Thou Goest I 
Will Go’’ 
(Continued from page 5) 

be one hundred and fifty million people in 
this country by 1950. Most of this great 
mass will live in the cities and will there- 
fore be consumers of the prodncts that 
farmers grow. This means much for the 
future business of agriculture for the men 
and the women who have properly pre- 
pared themselves to meet the ever increas- 
ing social and economic problems of coun- 
try life, which problems always increase 
in complexities and difficulties as civiliza- 
tion grows older. 

Another thing that always impresses me 
at one of these big picnics is what good 
sports farm women are. Ata recent gath- 
ering, I saw a middle aged woman race 
up and down the road in a potato race. 
One of them fell down and skinned her 
arm, but she was up again in a moment 
and back into the rest of the games. 

The time is not so far distant when it 
was undignified for a woman to take any 
part in athletics or games unless it was 
some tame sort like knocking a croquet 
ball around. Times have changed for the 
better in this respect and women are recog- 
nized as human beings with equal rights 
with men for a little wholesome fun and 
good time. 

I always remember the old New Eng- 
land saying that “it took two New Eng- 
land mothers to raise one New England 
family.” One of the reasons why our 
pioneer mothers died so young or grew old 
long before their time was that they had 
little or no recreation and nothing to fill 
in the long lonesome days but hard work 
and drudgery. 

Another question about a picnic pro- 
gram that interests me personally is 
whether or not the people who go care 
anything about having a speaker. I have 
asked some of my friends, the county 
agents, about this and some of them have 
told me that they have tried omitting the 
speaker at picnies in past years and that 
the people had asked for speakers and 





every picnic. Probably the truth is that 
a portion of the crowd cares nothing what- 
ever about a speech while there are others 
who do like to hear some discussion about 
the farm business or farm life for at 
least a few minutes on the program. 

From a speaker’s standpoint, it is a very 
hard job speaking at the average picnic. 
It is always noisy, usually the folks have 
to stand up, and ‘t is impossible for the 
speaker to make ‘hose on the outside of 
a large crowd hear his voice. As a sug+ 
gestion for picnics held in the future, if 
a speaker is desired, more care might be 
taken to provide a good place, with seats 
or benches for the crowd if possible; and 
those in the crowd who do not want to 
hear the speech and wish to continue their 
own visiting, should go far enough away 
from the speaker so that their voices do 
not disturb him or those who wish to hear, 

Perhaps the greatest value that comes 
from the picnic is the opportunity which 
it gives farm people to meet one another 
from different sections to compare notes 
about the crops and the animals and the 
markets, to talk over old times and new 
times, and in general to renew Auld Lang 
Syne. I believe too when we meet to- 
gether this way that in addition to re 
viewing our problems and our troubles, 
we ought to look on the other side of the 
picture a little and talk the farm business 
up instead of down. No one is going to 
think any more of our own business than 
we do ourselves and other people are go- 
ing to judge our business by what we say 
about it. No one is more conscious of 
the hard job of making a living on the 
farm and of the general problems of farm 
life than I am. At the same time, I 
know that every true farmer realizes that 
there are many compensations, many of 
the simple, fundamental things to be had 
from a life in the country that make for 
happiness, which city people do not pose 
sess. So it may be worthwhile for our 
own sake, and for the sake of those around 
us, to count our blessings once in a while 
as well as our troubles. 

I never go to one of these picnics with- 
out thinking of what the automobile has 
meant to country .ife and what tremend- 
ous changes it has brought about in the 
way of our thinking and living in the 
brief space of twenty-five years. Without 
the automobile a countrywide picnic would 
be absolutely impossible. Perhaps more 
than any other one factor the modern 
car has done more to get farm people of 
different sections acquainted with one ane 
other, to do away with prejudices, to 
clear up misunderstandings, to make 
friends and to lay the foundation for the 
kind of cooperation that will insure the 
future success of agriculture. 





How Legumes Compare with 
Cultivation in the Orchard 


(Continued from page 2) 


sod including preparation seeding and seed 
last season and one mowing this year has 
cost $5.55 per acre. Alfalfa sod, include 
ing the same items with two mowings has 
cost $10.46 per acre. Thus the sweet 
clover sod has already shown a saving 
of $4.18 per acre for one year. If left 
down another year, resecding itself it 
should show a saving of $7.27 an acre. 
For three years the average saving should 
be $6.50 or more per acre. Alfalfa sod 
left down for a second year would save 
$4.95 per year over cultivation or an avere 
age of $3.06 per acre for the three vear 
period. A much better distribution of sum- 
mer work in the orchard is also secured. 
Early apples are moving very slowly 
and at low prices. Some Dutchess have 
been loaded at 90c to $1.00 per bushel for 
2% and 2% inch up well packed, but the 
prevailing price is now 8o0c to 85c per 
bushel F. O. B. with few sales at any 
price. Some sales of Dutchess and 
Wealthy to pie bakers at $2.75 per barrel 
without face and standard color but other- 
wise A grade for loading this week have 
been made. Canning factories are paying 
75¢ to Soc a hundred for selected lots 
of these early varieties. It looks as if a 
lot of these would ne er be sold or picked. 
M. C. Burritt. 
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News from Among the Farmers 


New York City Milk Dealers to Elect Czar---Guernsey Picnic 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made 

that following a conference between 
Health Commissioner Harris and officers 
of the Milk Dealers’ Chamber of Com- 
merce, plans are under way to appoint a 
ezar for the city milk industry who will 
work on lines similar to Landis in base- 
ball. 

It will be remembered from previous 
accounts of the graft among milk dealers 
in New York City that the Milk Dealers 
Chamber of Commerce is an organization 
of independent milk dealers, some of 
whom were connected in various ways with 
the recent scandal. As evidence of its 
desire to clean house and regain the con- 
fidence of the public, the Milk Dealers 
Chamber of Commerce has ordered the 
discharge of all men previously associated 
with Harry Danziger, the first man in- 
dicted in the milk query. 

The organization, through President 
O'Neil, said it would discontinue the pay- 
ment of salaries tc milk dealers, a prac- 
tice to which Commissioner Harris had 
objected. Mr. O'Neil agreed with the 
Commissioner that the dictator to be 
chosen should be a man with no previous 
connection with the sale or handling of 
food products. The temporary work which 
is being done preliminary to the work of 
this dictator is being done by a retired 
milk dealer without any compensation. 

Commissioner Harris denied reports that 
the city administration had shelved his re- 
quest for additional inspectors. He stated 
that Mayor Walker had given him as- 
surance of his support and desire to see 
the supervision of milk products put on 
an efficient basis. 

Dr. Harris suspended two additional 
food inspectors recently on charges of 
irregularities, resulting from informa- 
tion furnished him from milk dealers. 

George O. Harvey, former alderman, in 
a letter to Governor Smith, recently re- 
quested the apointment of an investiga- 
tor to get at the bottom of the milk 
scandal. Mr. Harvey said that in April, 
1925, he was responsible for investigations 
which revealed substantially the same con- 
dition that had been recently uncovered, 
but that the testimony of witnesses ex- 
amined by the district attorney and the 
disclosures made were shelved. 


The Morgenthau Herd Now 
Accredited 


HE Federal and State Departments of 
Agriculture have just issued an ac- 
credited herd certificate to Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., publisher of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, for his herd at Fishkill 
Farms, Dutchess County. A picture of 





this certificate is given on this page. 
Naturally, Mr. Morgenthau is very proud 
of this certificate for it stands for years 
of work in building up a large clean herd. 
The first test of the herd on the accredited 
plan was made June 3, 1919. From that 
date until the present time tests have been 
made almost constantly on different in- 
dividuals in the herd. Mr. Morgenthau 
states that he has not purchased any cows 
or heifers in almost two years and does 
not intend to buy any more. There is no 
reason now why the herd should not stay 
absolutely free from tuberculosis. 

In speaking on the subject, Mr. Mor- 
genthau said: 

“It has been a long, up hill fight, but 
we feel it has been worthwhile. At the 
present time the herd consists of thirty- 
nine cows, thirty two-year-old heifers, and 
six heifers under a year old.” 

The accredited herd plan provides for 
three cornered cooperation, between the 
Federal and State Departments and the 
farmer who owns the cattle. It is based 
on an agreement between the Federal 
representatives and State representatives 
who in turn enter into a written contract 
with the cattle owner whereby he agrees 
to submit his entire herd to a tuberculin 
test, to slaughter under inspection any 
animals showing evidence of tuberculosis, 
to remove all reacting animals from the 
herd, to allow no cattle to associate with 
the herd which have not passed two tuber- 
culin tests approved by the authorities, and 
to thoroughly disinfect premises where 
tuberculosis cattle have been harbored. If, 
after operating under su-h a plan, a cattle 
owner’s herd passes two clean annual or 
three semi-annual tuberculin tests, he is 
issued an accredited herd certificate like 
the one Mr. Morgenthau has just attained. 
Such a certificate, it will be seen, con- 
stitutes a real asset to a cattle owner. 





Guernsey Breeders Hold Annual 
Meeting and Picnic 


UERNSEY breeders of the Empire 
State were the guests of George M. 
White at his Gayhead Guernsey Farm, 
Coxsackie, N. Y., on Saturday, August 
2tst, for their annual summer meeting and 
picnic. Rainy, cool weather that had pre- 
vailed throughout the week reduced the 
attendance to approximately two hundred. 
Admirers of the Channel Island cow 
were present from all over the state. 
Among those in attendance were Karl 
Musser, secretary of the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club; Gage E. Tarbell, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Guernsey Breed- 
ers Association; B. J. H. Rikert, business 
manager of the N. Y. State association; 
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C. L. A. Whitney, Loudonville; W. B. 
Jones, White Plains; L. S. Riford, Au- 
burn; T. H. Munro, Camillus, all members 
of the board of directors of the state as- 
sociation; J. C- Penney and J. E. Dodge, 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Junction; 
W. H. Gould, Bourneda:e Farm, Miller- 
ton; Ray Alexander, Union Springs; 
H. A. Sherman, Auburn; Earl Crocker, 
Auburn; Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Morgan, 
Poplar Ridge; C. H. Hechler, Harbor 
Hill Farm, Roslyn, L. I.; Vincent Phelps, 
Chilmark Farm, Ossining; P. J. Kelly, 
Saugerties Farm, Saugerties; Louis 
Merryman, Sparks, Maryland; George 
Stone, Fairydale Farm, Pawling; H. H. 
Buckley, Cathedral Farm, Oneonta; Clif- 
ford Greene, Waldorf Farm, N. Chatham; 


L. S. White, White Farms, Cairo; and} 


Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Wightman, Tarbell 
Farms, Smithville Flats. 
Membership Increase Expected 

Following a basket lunch on the lawn 
in front of the white residence, Pres. 
Tarbell opened the afternoon session with 
an outline of the work the State Associa- 
tion is doing. -He announced a material 
increase in membership, stating that there 
are 300 names on the secretary’s list at 
the present time. It is expected that the 
membership would be doubled by the end 
of the year. 

President Tarbell then introduced Karl 
Musser, secretary of the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club, who delighted his audience 
with one of the talks that have earned 
him fame as a speaker wherever Guern- 
sey breeders are gathered. Secretary 
Musser made the interesting statement 
that the New York «z.ssociation is selling 
nearly three times as much Guernsey milk 
under the Golden Guernsey seal, as any 
other similar organization. 

Following Secretary Musser’s five min- 
utes, talks were given by Chas. Cleveland 
of New Jersey; Louis Merryman, Sparks, 
Maryland; C. P. Norgood, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Dept. of Farms 
and Markets, Albany; and Dr. E. T. 
Faulder, in charge of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion work in New York State. : 





St. Lawrence County Calf Club 
Round-Up 


UGUST oth, was a big day for 19 

boys and girls from the town of 
Stockholm. It marked the completion of 
one year’ of successful Calf Club work, 
under the supervision of Winthrop Grange 
cooperating with the N. Y. State College 
of Agriculture at Ithaca. 

Early in the morning people began to 
come from all parts of Stockholm and ad- 
joining towns to see the calves, and watch 
the boys and girls perform. By noon 
nearly 2000. people were present. The 
Winthrop Chamber of Commerce and the 
Grange cooperating were successful in 
making the program of sports and Calf 
Club competition both interesting and en- 
joyable. 

John Willman from the College of Agri- 
culture at Ithaca performed the judging. 
Mr. Willman has supervision in N. Y. 
State of all livestock Club work with boys 
and girls. 

Wm. Lamb of W. Stockholm won $25.00 
in gold offered by the Winthrop Bank, 
with his Championship Jersey Calf. 


The following classes were shown 
placed in the order named: 

PURE BRED. Ayrshires.—1. Mulford 
Crane. 2. Adelaide Crane. 3. Robert 
Crane. 

PURE BRED. Guernseys.—1. “ Reginald 


Drake. 2. Elizabeth Baum. 

PURE ERED. Holstein Senior Calves.— 
1. Gordon Cyrus. 2. Frederick Parr. 3. 
Grace Moulton. 4. Chas. Bishop. 5. Jas 
Pelsue. 6. Claude Moulton. 

PURE BRED. Holstein Junior Calf.— 
1. Myron Foster. 

GRADE HOLSTEIN SENIOR CALVES. 
—1. Helen Steinberg. 2. Chas. Chambers. 
3. Doyle Ballou. 

GRADE HOLSTEIN JUNIOR CALVES. 
—1. Everett Parr. 2. Florence Moulton, 3. 
Douglas Kirk. 

The Stockholm Calf Club wilt be rep- 


resented at the State Fair by calves 
owned by Wm. Lamb, Gordon Cyrus, 
Reginald Drake, and Mulford Crane. 














Detroits - 
Newest Hotel 


JheSavoy 


Convenient— 
Comfortable — 
Reasonable 


SPS eases 


Fi ote | 


Opening on or about Sept. 15th 


Containing 750 rooms with 
baths and situated just sixshort 
biocks north of Grand Circus 
Park on Woodward at Ade- 
laide, Detroit’s newest high- 
class hotel, the Savoy, opens on 
or about September the 15th. 


The cuisine of the Savoy will 
be unsurpassed. Club break- 
fasts, table d’hote luncheons 
and dinners and a /a carte ser- 
vice at all hours will be offered 
in the main restaurant, (Bo- 
hemian Room) while a 60- 
chair Coffee Shop and a Food 
Shop will afford supplemen- 
tary service and private dining 
rooms also will be available. 


During dinner each evening 
an excellent orchestra will sup- 
ply music for dancingand there 
will be nightly supper dances, 
at which a nominal cover 
charge only will be assessed. 


Other outstanding features of 
the Savoy will be the 20-chair 
Barber Shop andthe 18-Booth 
Beauty Salon—the wailed-in 
Garden Court—the Interna- 
tional Suites (each decorated 
in the national style of some 
foreign country)—the Emer- 
gency Hospital—the Florist’s 
Shop—the Humidor—and the 
Gift Shop. 


The advantages of the Savoy 
are many and varied, yet the 
rates are astonishingly low, 
$2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 per 
day, with suites and sample 
rooms from $5.00 to $12.00. 
Make reservations now for 
your next trip to Detroit. 





A. B. Riley, 
Managing Director 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/ Sabatini 


190 (14) 
AfOULTRIE stared at Rutledge with 
. gaping eyes an] fallen jaw. It was 


all so simple, so obvious, now that he was 
told; and it had been Ieft for a civilian 
mind to evolve this miaster-stroke of 
ra. gy. 
ra—and Prevost doesn't suspect ?’ 
all that he could ask at last. 


was 


‘Now you begin to see why I have play- 


ed for time. If I ‘1ad not made you send 
that f at three c’clock this morning, the 
bombardment would leve opened at dawn. 
By this time, Charles Town would be half 
in ruins. Perhaps the attack would have 
been deliverec’ and, considering their num- 
bers, they might very well have carricd 
the place by now. Then Lincoln would 
have come too late. Possibly, once mas- 
ters of the town, .he British could have 
held the place against him, as we could 
never hold it against them. But what 
matters more is that the chance to end 


this war at a blow would have been lost. 

‘That is why, Moultric, you must support 
me now. This parley must be held and 
this proposal laid sefore them. It is not 
likely that Prevost will accept it, believing 
that he disadvantage. But 
neither will he peremptorily dismiss it. It 
weighty for that, and it demands 
some consideration . While they are con- 
sidering, ruin creeps upon them.’ 


has us at a 


is too 


Moultrie got up. ‘John, humbly I beg 
your pardon, and so shall the others, every 
one of them when all is known.’ 

Rutledge dismissed the notion by a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand. ‘That is 
of no importance. While I am writing my 
letter here, find Roger Smith and give him 
your orders. Say that I have satisfied you 
that it is a wise measure.’ 

‘And if he refuses?’ 

‘He will not refuse. I 
For our other commissioner we have Lati- 


. He broke off. ‘What ails 


know Roger. 
mer here. . 
you, man?’ 

For now that his eyes fell upon Latimer 
for the first time since his disclosure, he 
beheld him pale te the lips, leaning back 
against a tent pole with cvery appearance 
of utter exhaustion. 

Moultrie was instantly at his side, ten- 
derly solicitous. 


‘Poor lad! He is worn out. He has 
hardly rested in these last two days and 
nights.’ 


Moultrie meanwhile had produced from 
his poc ket a flask of grog. 


‘Take a pull,’ he commanded peremp- 
torily. 

Latimer obeyed him, and the spirit 
steadied him. But it could not calm the 


torture of his mind, at the thought of the 


test to which he had submitted Myrtle. 

If she were faithless i.deed, then all was 
lost, unless he could at once return and 
take lis measures to prevent her from con- 
veying to her father the lie he had told 
her, the lie which by cruellest irony was 
pow disclosed to | the truth. 

Latimer groaned aloud. ‘I...I am 
not well. 1 am atraid I cannot go.’ 

‘Command yourself.’ Rutledge spoke 
sternly. ‘You understana that I cannot 
further publish this thin Go, you must, 


dead «r alive. Your courtry demands it.’ 

‘And then my rank,’ Latimer altered. 
*For such a conference as that none les 
than a coionel should be sent...’ 

‘If that is all, you shaw be made a col- 
onel on the spot. But go you must. Make 
up your mind to it, and it will become pos- 
sible Come, Latimer!’ He turned to 
Moultrie again. ‘Send for Roger at once.’ 

He tock up a pe, dipped it, and began 
to write as Moultrie went out. 

Latimer sat there the silent tent with- 
in which there was no sound beyond the 
scratching of Rutledge’s quill, From out- 
side came an occasional order, the tramp 
of feet of marching men, the thud of 
hooves, and at moments snatches of song 


Latimer 


from -the men in the trenches, 


heam{ nothing of all this. His body only 
sat there, the legs straight and stiff before 
it, the chin sunken into his black military 
cravat, stark horror in his soul. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ARREST 

T would be a little before two o'clock in 

the afternoon when Colonel Smith and 
Major Latimer returned from the confer- 
ence held within « half-mile of the lines. 
They presented their report to Rutledge 
in Beekman’s tent, where since their going 
he had sat despatching business. 

Colonel Smith announced that Colonel 
Prevost, whilst holding out no hope that 
the proposal of neutra.ity would be accept- 
ed, yet considered it much too important 
to be dealt with out of hand, and must re- 
fer it to his brother the General. The 
British commander’s decision would be 
made known to Governor Rutledge at the 
earliest moment. 

Rutledge smiled a little, well content. 
Whenever the reply came now, his object 
was served; the delay necessary to the 


‘Presently, presently.’ His speech was 
thick and slurred. ‘I must have food, first.’ 
It was more or less of a subterfuge; for 
food was the last thing in his thoughts. 

Presently, whilst still eating, he dismis- 
sed Julius from the room, then raised his 
dull eyes to look at Myrtle. 

“You have been out, I see.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, after the slightest 
hestitation. : 

*‘Whe-e did you go?’ 

Her glance avoided his stare. ‘I went 
to see father, this morning.’ And at once 
she added the explanation. ‘I went to tell 
him about Mr. Neild, in case he should 
be anxious, as you suggested.’ 

‘Ah!’ Here again she was lying to him, 
for, as he was persuaded, she had already 
told her father yesterday of this. So that, 
whatever the business that had taken her 
today, it was other than she represented it. 
He turned cold at the thought of what it 
really might be. He rose abruptly, and 
seized her fiercely by the shoulders. 
‘Myrtle, answer me truthfully, in God’s 
name: Did you tell him anything else? 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 


HARRY LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 
leader in the Colonial party. His political leanings are responsible for the 
breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 
a staunch Tory. Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, Latimer 


faces arrest. 


Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 


if he will leave Charles Town. Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 


Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. 


Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 


further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. 


Under these circumstances 


Myrtle and Harry leave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. 


father. Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, 


that Myrtle discontinue her visits to her father’s house. 


The Governor and Mandeville flee. 
Town and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. 
the disquise of a Quaker, under the name of Neild. 
is suspicious and orders Latimer to 


Latimer returns to Charlies 
Mandeville soon returns in 
He lives at the home of Myrtle’s 
insist 
This order is ignored and 


Myrtle meets Neild, whose disguise she penetrates, failing to report him on the promise 


that he will leave and never return to Charlies Town. 


Mandeville breaks his promise, 


returns and is arrested and examined by Latimer, who also penetrates his disguise. 


Mandeville tells Harry that Myrtie knows of his 
He orders Nelid’s detention and determines to 


question his wife's trustworthiness. 


identity, which leads Latimer to 


put Myrtle to a test by trumping up a false story to the effect that the British Army 


which is threatening Charies Town will be flanked and defeated. 


In the mean time 


Rutledge opens negotiations with the British to gain time until another colonial army 


can come up from behind. 
self and the general of the flanking army. 


This pian of Rutiedge’s Is unknown to anyone except him- 
Latimer immediately realizes his trumped-up 


plan is the same as that of Rutledge and he realizes the serious consequences he faces. 








success of his plan was obtained. If, as 
he supposed, the British refused the pro- 
posal, they must intimate it and send 
with it yet another demand for surrender. 
In this way the remainder of the afternoon 
would be spent, with the result that it was 
unlikely that they would now open the at- 
tack before dawn to-morrow. And under 
cover of night Lincoln would make the 
last stage of his advance, which should 
bring him upon the enemy’s rear before 
daybreak. 

Gravely Rutledge thanked and dismissed 
the officers, with a kindly word for the ob- 
viously exhausted Latimer to whom he con- 
ceded leave to go home and rest until his 
General should send for him again. 

There was a throng outside the tent, at- 
tracted by the news of the return of the 
commissioners; and several, amongst whom 
were Gadsden and Laurens, beset the two 
officers with questions as they came forth. 
Latimer wasted some little time in answer- 
ing them, then at last got to horse, and 
rode home 

When, jaded, worn, and sick at heart 
with anxicty and fear, he staggered into 
the dining-room, he found Myrtle there in 
walking-dress and wide-brimmed straw 
hat with Tom Izard, who had been relieved 
fram his duties in the lines an hour ago, 
znd was voraciously appeasing a hearty 
appetite. Julius, who wa. waiting upon 
him, made haste to set a chair for his mas- 
ter, considering him with a look of affec- 
tronate concern. 

Covered with grime and dust, his face 
-laggard and drawn, his eyes blood-injected 
and glazed, Latimer dropped into the chair, 
a limp, sagging body that seemed half- 
bereft of life. 

Myrtle came to put an arm about his 
shoulder. 

‘Harry, my dear!’ In her concern for 
him she forgot the situation of the town. 
‘You are worn out! You must go to bed 
at once,’ 


Did you say a word to him of what I told 
you this morning?’ 

‘Harry! Are you mad?’ 

‘Answer me! And answer truthfully for 
once. Did you?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

Flushed and indignant, she struggled in 
that grip of his. But he held her firmly 
despite his weariness. 

‘I mean that you have lied to me again 
and again in the last twenty-four hours. 
You have answered with falschoods my 
every question.’ She turned white under 
the accusation. ‘But if you value my life 
and your own at a straw—if you have any 
thought for Andrew, and what may become 
of him—tell me now the truth about this. 
What did you say to your father to-day?’ 

She was panic-stricken by his knowledge. 
Yet, before secking to probe the extent of 
it, before uttering any of the terrified ques- 
tions that rose to her lips, she answered 
him as he demanded. 

‘Nothing that I could not have said in 
your presence.’ And after a pause, she 
added passionately. ‘That is the truth, 
Harry. I swear it. The rest... I can 
explain.’ 

‘Not now, not now.’ He let her go, and 
turned to Tom, who was looking on with 
a startled countenance, uncomfortable at 
witnessing a scene of this character. He 
controlled himself by an effort. 

‘Tom,’ he said quietly, ‘I need your as- 
sistance on an urgent matter. May I count 
upon you?’ 

‘Of course.’ 
once. 

They went out into the hall. ‘Wait for 
me a moment, Tom,’ Harry requested him, 
and turned to go upstairs. 

Presently Harry came downstairs again 
carrying a mahogany case under his arm. 
Myrtle, overwhelmed, almost stunned by 
what Harry had said, and wondering dis- 
tractedly how much he really knew, and 
how she could ever make him understand 


Tom was on his feet at 


the motives that had driven her along that 
abominated path of falsehood, sat limp and 
stricken in the dining-room where they had 
left her, daring to make no attempt to 
follow him. 

Tom’s jaw dropped at sight of the ma- 
hogany case. 

‘Stab me! What the devil’s afoot?’ 

‘I have something to do which I should 
have done yesterday if I had had my wits 
about me. God grant it may not be too 
late now!’ He looked at Tom, and an odd 
smile broke on his white face. ‘It’s very 
opportune your being here, Tom. You 
were a witness of the first shot in the duel 
that is to be finished to-day. I desire you 
to witness now the end of it.’ 

‘My God, Harry!’ he cried, his face 
blank with amazement. And he added: 
‘Carey ?’ 

Latimer nodded. ‘Yes, Carey, that blacke 
hearted monster. I owe him a shot at 
ten paces. I am going to discharge the 
debt. I pray I may be in time. But if = 
am too late to prevent him from betraying 
us, at least I shall not begtoo late to pune 
ish, and to rob him of the chance of gloate 
ing over his evil work.’ 

‘But Harry ... your father-in-law... ° 
Tom was bewildered and horrified. 

‘That’s why, Tom. Ask no questions 
now. I'll tell you all afterwards, and you 
shall give me reason. On my honour you 
shall. Take my word for that, if you're 
my friend, and ask no more questions, 
But come and see the thing done.’ 

‘If you put it so,’ said Tom gloomily, 
and shrugged a reluctant consent. 

‘Thank you, Tom. Come along. I shall 
require another witness to make all core 
rect.” He had moved forward, and was 
now abreast of the orderlies, who came 
swiftly to attention. ‘Ts Mr. Middleton in 
the office?’ he asked, and, upon receiving 
an affirmative answer, he threw open the 
door on his right, and called the lieutenant. 

Middleton came out very quickly ‘You're 
back, sir? I didn’t know, or I would have 
come at once. Something has happened, 
that I think you should know.’ He paused, 
hesitatingly, obviously a little uncomforte 
able. 

‘Yes?’ demanded Harry, 
‘What is it?’ 

‘Sir Andrew Carey, sir...’ 

‘What about him?’ 

‘I arrested him to-day on a warrant of 
the Governor's.’ 

Tom in the background sent up a prayer 
of thanks to Heaven, Latimer stood quite 
still, not knowing yet whether this should 
suffice to make the secret safe, and not 
daring to hope. 

‘On what charge?’ he asked presently. 

‘No charge, sir. He is detained as a 
precautionary measure. He was one of 
several, half a dozen or so, who have been 
so detained by the Governor’s orders,’ 

Latimer considered. So that was all 
Rutledge was yielding to his fears of ine 
formation reaching the enemy which might 
yet put him on his guard, and he was de- 
taining all those whom he had reason to 
know attached to the British cause. In 
fear lest the answer should dash his sude 
den hopes, he almost hestitated to put the 
next question. 

‘At what time did you arrest him?’ 

‘At noon precisely. A messenger rode 
in from the lines with the warrant and the 
list of persons covercd by it.’ 

Latimer understood the motives that had 
impelled Rutledge to take that step, but, 
unfortunately, he had taken it an hour and 
a half after he, himself, had told Myrtle 
his cock-and-bull story which by an ine 
credible irony turned out to be the truth.. 
The arrest had been made too late, he 
feared. And yet there was a chance that 
it might be otherwise. 

‘Does Mrs. Latimer know this?’ he 
asked. 

‘I don’t think so, sir. I haven't told her.’ 

Latimer took his chin in his hand, and 
the subaltern observed that hand to trem- 
ble. ‘Mrs. Latimer visited her father to- 


(Continued on opposite, page) 
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Goodies trom Garden and Orchard 


Delicious but Inexpensive Pickles, Relishes ana Conserves 


7 early fall a good farm abounds in 
foodstuffs fit for a king. Here are a 
few recipes which will help supply the 
canning cupboard with pure deliciousness. 


Sweet Peach or Pear Pickles 


Y4 ounce whole 


4 cups white sugar 
cloves 


2 cups vinegar 
Y2 ounce stick cinna- 

mon 

Bianche peaches and remove skins. Make 
a syrup by boiling together, for 20 minu- 
tes, the sugar, vinegar and cinnamon. Cook 
a few peaches at a time in this syrup until 
tender. Pack the fruit into clean, hot jars 
and fill with hot syrup. Seal the jars im- 
mediately. 

Pears may be pickled in the same way 
after removing the skins. 

The cloves may be stuck into the fruit 
or may be put loose into the syrup, a few 
in each jar. 


Pickled Cantaloupe, Watermelon Rind 
or Ripe Cucumbers 


Prepare cucumbers by paring, cutting 
into lengths and soaking in lime water 
(2 ounces of lime to one gallon of water) 
for three hours, drain and soak in fresh 
water for one hour. Boil together one 
quart of sugar and two quarts of water 
to make a thin syrup. To this syrup add 
the well drained cucumbers and cook for 
thirty minutes. Make a pickling syrup 
of 2 cups of sugar (brown if preferred), 
one cup of vinegar and a bag of spices 
(2 tablespoons each) of cinnamon, cloves, 
all-spice and one tablespoon of mace. Cook 
until the cucumbers are transparent. Seal 
in hot jars. Use the same process for 
cantalou or for watermelon rind, ex- 
cept that the watermelor. rind is improved 
by having a previous cooking of 15 minu- 
tes in salted water (% cup salt to one 
quart of water). Remove and soak in 
cold water, then cook in the pickling 
syrup until tender and clear. 


Dill Pickle 


firm cucumbers (abou 5 
inches long) in layers alternating with 
small quantities of dill. (Use stalks, 
leaves and seed balls). Use a large 
earthenware jar. Cover the packed cucum- 
bers and dill with brine-and-vinegar, made 
of 2 pounds of salt to 1%4 quarts of vine- 
gar and 3 gallons of water. To prevent 
mold use on the top a layer of swiss chard 
or of grape leaves. Weigh down securely 
and allow to cure from three to four 
weeks before using. 


Pack clean, 


Cucumber Catsup 


1 quart ripe cucum- 
bers, large 

1 cup white onions 

2 green peppers, 
medium-sized 

1 pint vinegar 


1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons white 
mustard seed 

Sait 

Cayenne pepper 


Chop in the food chopper the cucum- 
bers, onions and peppers, having removed 
skins and pulp from the cucumbers and 
seeds from the peppers. Add enough 

water to prevent sticking, cook until cu- 
cumbers can be pierced easily with a fork. 
Heat together the vinegar, sugar and sea- 
sonings. Combine the two mixtures and 
cook until the vegetables are clear. Seal 
in clean hot bottles or jars. 


Tomato Mince Meat 


3 pounds green to- 4 pounds brown 
matoes sugar 
3.pounds chopped 2 pounds raisins, 
apples chopped 
1 cup vinegar 2 tablespoons salt 
2 tablespoons cinna- 1 cup suet 
mon 1 nutmeg—orange 
2 teaspoons cloves peel, if desired 


Chop and thoroughly drain the tomatoes. 
Measure the drained liquid and add the 
same amount of water to the chopped ma- 
terial. Scald this -nixture and drain off 
the liquid. Repeat, for the third time, this 
process of adding fresh water, scalding 
and draining. Add to the pulp the chopped 
apples, brown sugar, raisins, salt and suet 
and cook until the mixture is clear. Add 
the vinegar and spices and cook until 
thick. This mince mvat is delightful and 
is not so rich as mince meat containing 
meat. 

Apple Chutney 
1 pound sour a 
1 pound white = 4 pound sugar 
1 quart cider vinegar 4 teaspoon tumeric 
1 pound seedless tablespoon mustard 


raisins 1 teaspoon salt 
Yo pound celery 


Prepare the apples and raisins by letting 
stand overnight with one pint of vinegar. 


The onions should be soaked in brine over- 
night (use cre tablespoon of salt and one 
quart of water). In the morning drain 
and chop in the food chopper. Apples 
should be pared and put through the food 
chopper. Combine these prepared ma- 
terials with the rest of the ingredients and 


cook until the vegetables are clear and 
tender. Seal. 

Plum Conserve 
5 pounds fruit Yo cupful nutmeats 


5 pounds sugar 3 oranges 


2 pounds raisins 


Grind the fruit and chopped nuts through 
food chopper, using coarse knife. Cook 
until thick and seal in hot, clean jars or 
glasses. If the glasses are "used cover the 
mixture with paraffin, before putting on 
the lid. 


Grape Marmalade 


Wash grapes and remove from stems. 
Press the pulp from the skins. Cook pulp 
and strain to .emove seeds. Combine 
skins and pulp, measure and add to it 2/3 
as much sugar as pulp. Cook until the 
skins are tender and seal in clean hot jars. 


Tomato Conserve 


1 ey cut in small 
oes pie 

1 cup seediess v2 cup “English wal- 
raisins 

4 cups sugar 


1 quart ripe toma- 


Plump the washed raisins by steaming 
them over water for 30 minutes. Add 
them to the other ingredients and simmer 
the mixture slowly until it is thick and 
clear. Turn into sterile glasses or jars. 
If glasses are used cover with. paraffin 
after the mixture is cold. 





Do You Know That— 


Chopped sweet pickles added to cottage 
cheese make a delicious salad. 
* * * 


A service wagon or wheeled tray with 
swivel wheels is a stepsaver in any house- 
hold. 

o. 8.2 

Small figured designs for small people 
is one good rule to follow in choosing 
materials for the little girl. 

* * * 


The combination of a screened kitchen 
door and a screened-in porch around it is 
one of the best ways of keeping flies from 
the scene of food preparation. 


Hot biscuits ‘i dinner or supper may 
be mixed after breakfast and kept in the 
ice-box till time to bake them. 

e € ¢ 


Pure silk, when burned, leaves a soft 
ash, but silk that is weighted will hold its 


original shape. 
. * 


Apples combined with beets or carrots 


make a different and delicious conserve. 
* 

Buttermilk or vinegar will remove 
tarnish from copper or brass. The metal 
must be washed with water and dried 
afterward, however, or it will tarnish 
again quickly. 

- . 

If snaps on garments are fastened be- 
fore laundering there is less danger of 
their being bent or flattened in the process. 


* * * 
Fly specks may be removed from 
windows or light fixtures by brushing 


them over with white of egg and then 
rubbing them with a soft cloth. 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from opposite page) 


day,’ he said. ‘Do you know whether she 
visited him long before he was arrested? 
Did you see her come or go?’ 

‘I saw both, sir. Mrs. Latimer. left 
just half an hour before I did. I met her 
returning, as I turned into Tradd Street 
with my men on my way to arrest Sir 
Andrew.’ 

Latimer’s face perceptibly lighted. ‘So 
that you arrested him almost immediately 
after Mrs. Latimer left him?’ 

‘Within ten minutes of her leaving, cer- 
tainly.’ 

‘Thank you, Middleton,’ said Latimer in 
dismissal, and the subaltern went back to 
the work which the Major’s summons had 





interrupted. —atimer stooc there in thought 


a moment after ic had gone. Hope be- 
gan to revive within him. The arrest 
must have been made in time. It was im- 


possible that in tnose ten minutes Carey 
could have cc:nmunicated with 1, one. 
Rutledge s secret was safe from betrayal. 
But, on the other hand, he would never 
know now the full extent of his wife’s 
duplicity ; to question her would be worse 
t.an futile. Considering the lies she had 
already told him, he could not now believe 
a word she said. 

Tom Izard stood helplessly at hand, 
thankful that circumstances should have 
prevented Harry from carrying out his 
dreadful purpose. Harry looked at him, 
and suddenly laughed aloud. 

‘That second shot will have to wait,’ he 
said. 

He turned and went reeling down the 
hall and up the stairs, the sinister mahog- 
any box tucked under his arm, a man in 
the last stage of exhaustion, craving no- 
thing 1.t sleep no hat the only spur to 
continue action had been withdrawn. 

Without so much as removing his boots, 
which were caked with mud and white 
with dust, he flung himself on his bed, and 
was asleep almost before his body had 
come to rest upon it. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Smeli the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 


Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and unusually 
good soap, working 
together, give you 
extra washing help 
you can get only in 
Fels-Naptha! 


FELS-NAPTHA: 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 





















































very far — but — you CAN re- 
move these handicaps. Go out 
and buy yourself a FOSTER 
IDEAL SPRING. Sleep on it! 
Give your spine the ideal sleep 
support it needs. Remove sag 
strain from your spinal cord. 
Give your nerves their proper 
quota of ideal rest and recuper- 
ation. Let your tired muscles 
and mind have the relaxation 
that they demand. You’ll sleep 
better and feel better if you 
sleep on an IDEAL SPRING. 





OU can’t drive a tired 
mind and wearied body 





It’s a Better Bedspring 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY, 


UTICA, N, Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The Spiral Bedspring that Supports the Spine 
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COLT 


LIGHT 


has brought city comforts to 
hundreds of thousands of farm women 


FOR twenty-six years Colt 
Light has been growing in 
popularity — building a 
world-wide reputation for 
steady, unfailing service. 
Thousands of Colt Light 
Plants have been in continual 
use for years — have been 
giving constant satisfaction 
since the day they were in- 
stalled. ‘That’s why hun- 
dreds of thousands of farm 
people have chosen Colt 
Light for their homes. 


Colt Light is safe. No 
dingy lamps to fill. No 
dirty lamps to clean. You 
can do your finest sewing 
after supper without eye- 
strain — for Colt Light is 
clear, bright, unflickering 
light. Think how much 
more progress your children 
will make, with Colt Light 
to study by! 

The Colt Hot Plate makes 





No proposition offers a 

greater Opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ng the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars, 











cooking a teal pleasure — 
saves you all the trouble of 
making a fire in your kitchen 
stove. And ironing is a 
quick, easy task with the 
Colt Iron. 

A Colt Light Plant is 
moderate in price. It is 
long lived and inexpensive 
to operate. Colt Light is 
produced by carbide gas. 
The large capacity Colt 
Light Plant (ho!ds 200 Ibs. 
of Union Carbide) needs no 
attention on the average farm 
except refilling two or three 
times a year. 

Write us today for full 
details. Let us send you 
our free booklet, ‘‘Safest and 
Best by Test.” 

J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - - + + 30 E. 42nd Se. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut Se. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bidg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal., 8th & Brannan Sts. 














/ of New York's \ 
Activities 












Broadway and 41% St 
NEW YORK 











Send $.50 to Rev. Holland, 855 Holly 


Ave. 
book. 


St 


Mother’s Thimble 
and 
Other Poems 
By Rev. J. W. Holland 


Paul, Minnesota, and get this 
















New FREE book quotes Re- 
duced Factory Prices. In- 
' troduces sensationa! $-Year 

Guarantee Bond on Stoves 
| Ranges. Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 
enamel ranges and combination 
gas and coal ranges insoftgrey ¢ 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- 
lain ename! heating stoves.Cash 
or easy terms—as lowas $3 down, 
$3 monthly 24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
free triai.360 day approval test. Sat- 





isfaction guaranteed, 26 yrs.in busi- 
ness 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book, 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
801 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO ™! 


“A Kalamazoo ’** 
meters Direct to You 


———— 























Booklet free. Highest refer- 
PA E TS ences. Best results. Prompt- 
oese sssured. 
WATSON €. COLEMAN, Patest Lawyer 
644 & Street, Washington, 8. C. 
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Canned Fruit Cupboard 


May Save Wear ana Tear on Family Temper 


RAINY day now and then will give 

the man o’ the house the excuse he 
needs to do some inside tinkering. The 
shelving for canned fruit and vegetables 
ought to be done before the canning sea- 
son is over. Foods with much color, 
such as beets, greens, or plums fade if 
exposed to the light. For that reason the 
cupboard needs a door or doors. 

A cool, dry place makes the best stor- 
age for canned goods. Extremes of heat 
or cold are to be avoided as both affect 
the quality of the tood besides the danger 
o: broken containers if freezing occurs. 
However, unless the seal is actually 
broken the fooc may be eaten safely, even 
though it has frozen. 

If a very dark closet is the only safe 
place for storing fruit, a flashlight should 
be kept handy to it. 

When storing the canned foods, group- 
ing together the same kinds will help dif- 
ferent members of the family who are sent 
on flying trips for a supply. Marmalades, 
preserves, jellics and conserves should be 
in one large group which subdivides into 
the smaller groups. And so on with the 
vegetables, the pickles, the canned fruits 
and all the rest. Have a receptacle for 
emptied jars, or keep a shelf clear for 
that purpose. 





Garden Tags That Are Plain 
MAX* people like 

A on a new rose bush or other shrub 
until it blooms and really becomes estab- 
lished, so that they will know just where 
each color and variety is located. These 
wooden tags are usually written on with 
lead pencil when they come from the 
seed house or nursery. If you will re- 
write the name with red or orange wax 
crayon such as the children use at school 
the tag will remain readable despite 
summer rains. This is also a good meth- 
od to use when you wish to make cut- 
tings from rose bushes. If you will tag 
each bush in June or July when in blos- 
som, you will know which is which when 
you wish to make cuttings. Experience 
has proven to ws that each rain falling 
on the tag makes the name show up 
brighter and clearer—Nelle P. Davis, 
Colo. 


to leave the tag 





When You Buy Rugs 
EVER buy in a hurry :f you arc get- 
ting rugs. A good rug lasts for years 

and therefore should be chosen with care. 


In selecting a rug, first of all comes the 
size and shape of the rcom it is to serve 
then the wear it will receive as well as 
its texture and weave must be considered, 

Plain, dark colors may be all right 
from the artistic standpoint, but tracks 
show up plainly on them. Lighter plain 
colors with a darker border will probably 
be more satisfactory from the house- 
keeper's view point. However, the floor 
and its covecing should be darker than the 
walls in order to suggest solidarity and a 
proper background for foundation for the 
the whole room and its furnishings. A 
neutral color will harmonize with most 
colors 

A rug which is to have very hard wear 
is best to have an inconspicuous pattern, 
since it shows wear less than a plain rug 
does. All-over, goemetric patterns with 
no strongly contrasting colors best answer 
this requirement. The old-time carpets 
with vivid bouquets besprinkled over them 
or the rugs with realistic flowers, dogs, or 
even human faces kave no business being 
under foot. 

If one has to choose between one large 
rug and several smal: ones for a room, 
take the large one, as it is far more rest- 
ful to look at, as well as being better 
from the cleaning stendpoint. A margin 
of two or three feet between rug and 
walls gives about the right effect. When 
small rugs are used they should be placed 
to best protect the floor. Furthermore, 
they should be placed parallel with the 
walls of the room sathe: than “zigz%g” and 
“catty-cornered.” 

For the bedrooms, the light, washable 
rugs are most san:tary. In these days of 
reviving the old furnishings, the hooked 
and braided rugs are very popular. Since 
the hooked sugs are usually quite ornate, 
it means that one has to be careful about 
having other furnishings in plainer colors 
than would be true with plain rugs. 

Making rugs often offers a chance to 
use up materials that would otherwise 
be wasted giving vent to pent-up artistic 
ambitions. But if you are using them for 
use in your own house, plan design and 
colors carefully so that the effect is 
harmonious with the rest of the room. 





A glass of water, or of lemonade or 
orangeade before breakfast may help to 
clear up that sluggish feeling. 

* * &* 

Have nothing in your home which 
you do not know to be useful or believe 
to be beautiful.—William Morris. 
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“MY BLACK HEN” POCKET. 
She might be buff or brown too, except then she wouldn’t be the “Higelty- 


Pigelty” black hen of nursery rhyme fame. 


Her comb and wattles are a scrap of 


red ric-rac, with the beak embroidered in orange right over the braid. Her small 
black eye has a white buttonhole stitch circle around it and there are a few white 
feather lines at the back. It’s easily made and a suitable pocket for Susie’s apron 


or Sonny’s rompers. 


Use carbon paper and transfer directly onto garment. 
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Save the Pectin 


How to Fut the 


OW while the apple season is on 

again is the time to store up a lot 
of apple juice for all kinds of uses. The 
juice can be cooked down later into plain 
apple jelly, when outdoor work is not 
so pressing. Or it can be saved to use 
for jam or jelly with berries or fruits 
tha‘ lack pectin, notably peaches, straw- 
berries and cherries. 

This apple juice is valuable for the 
pectin, or jelly-making, principle which 
it contains and is made from apples 
which are not too ripe. The New York 
State College of Home Economics rec- 
ommends the following method of ob- 
taining apple pectin: Remove the blos- 
some ends and cut the apples into small 
pieces but do not remove the cores or 
the skin. Add the juice of one lemon 
and two quarts of cold water to each 
pound of apples. Cook the ingredients 
in a covered kettle for forty-five min- 
utes then turn the contents into a 
jelly bag to drain. Boil the juice five 
minutes after it has drained from the 
pulp, and if it is not to be used immed- 
iately, pour it into clean, hot jars while 
it is boiling and seal the jars. 

To make orange pectin, use two 
quarts of cold water and one-fourth 
cupful of lemon juice to each half pound 
of the white part of orange peel. Put 
the peel through the food chopper first, 
and then steep it in the lemon juice and 
half of the water for two or three hours. 
Add the rest of the water and boil the 
mixture slowly for ten minutes. Let it 
stand over night and then boil it again 
for fifteen minutes. Cool it and strain 


“‘Jell’’ into jelly 


good material. Besides that, some goods 
will stay in condition better than others. 

Anything which requires a great deal 
of pressing or of laundering to look well 
is not a good investment for children’s 
clothes. Linen is a handsome fabric 
but it is more expensive and wrinkles 
more easily than cotton, besides not 
holding its dye very well. 

Wool, although necessary for bitter 
weather, shrinks so easily that frequent 
laundering makes it undesirable for 
children whose clothes must be launder- 
ed often. For general wear, then, we 
have to turn to cotton which is reason- 
ably cheap, has firmness, and fair dyeing 
qualities. 

Small figured materials look best on 
little folks, and it does seem that there 
never was a time when such beautiful 
patterns and colors could. be bought as 
now. There is no need for any child to 
be unattractively dressed if its parents 


can afford the price of gingham, calico, 


percale or similar goods. 

It would be nothing short of a tragedy 
if its grown folks did what I heard of 
a father doing in years gone by when 
the men handled all the money. In his 
semi-annual trips to town, Mr. G— 
regularly bought a bolt of pink cham- 
bray to clothe his wife and daughters, 
regardless of their colorings or tastes. 
It looked like an old time orphan asylum 
when they all turned out at once. 

Each child has her own individuality 
and a little care in selecting colors for 
her will help bring out her good points, 
in coloring of eyes, complexion and hair. 





Pattern 2615 gives the 
popular two piece effect by 
sewing the skirt onto the long 
waisted body in a tuck effect. 


The turtle neck and tiny 
shoulder tucks are very sty- 
dish. Pattern cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 tn- 
ches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size takes 3% yards of 
40 inch material. Price 13c. 


measure. 


Books. 
4th Avenue, New York City. 








Pattern 2835 is a charm- 
ing design for georgette crepe 
and chiffon frocks for after- 
noon or evening wear. Yet it 
is simple enough for home 
dressmakers to handle easily. 
It comes in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
Size 36 
3% yards of 40 inch mater- 
ial. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sént at own risk). Add 12c to your order for one of our Fall Fashion 
Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461- 


‘2840 





Pattern 2840 with its 
bloused waist shows one of 
the new French styles. The 
large front bow, and tight 
sleeves with flared cuffs also 
add the season’s touch to this 
elegant pattern. It comes im 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. The 36-inch size fe- 
quires 3% yards of 40 inch 
material. Price 13c. 


requires 








it through a jelly bag. This pectin may 
be stored the same as apple pectin if it 
is not for immediate use. 

A good rule to follow in using the 
pectin is: one half as much pectin as 
fruit juice. Two thirds of a cupful of 
sugar is needed for each cupful of the 
fruit juice and pectin combined. 





School Clothes 


UCH a task it is to keep the child- 
ren’s school clothes in good condi- 
tion. Making, in the first place, takes 
time, thought and energy. And it takes 
just as much of these three factors to 
produce a dress of poor material as of 


The same applies to little boys of 
course. Be careful of the browns—those 
who can wear them are lucky. 

On the whole, it is better economy 
to buy a good piece of goods, make it 
up carefully and then take care of it. 
A cheap piece does not clean well and is 
apt to fade, then there is the work of 
making to do over. 





Buttons will stay fastened if the button- 
holes are made in line with the way the 
strain comes on the garment opening. 

es 6 


Evening, straightening, and shrinking 
material before it is made into garments 
will really save time in speeding up the 
rest of the work. 





other things.” 


modern _— is not an ex 
vestment a 


your present machine. 


and courteous expert service. 


SIN 


‘SEWING 


GUESS we're like most families. We always 

seem to want more things than our income will 
provide. This fall Bob wanted a radio. Marion was 
going to college and needed a whole new outfit. 
I had been hoping to get a new sewing machine, 
but everything else seemed more important. “Can't 
you wait another year?” the family asked. 


Then I had an inspiration. “Let's get the Singer 
first,” I said. “I can make all of Marion's clothes 
and mine and save enough that way to buy the 


“They all saw what good sense that was. So we got 
the Singer at once, and it was the best decision we 
ever made. I’ve never enjoyed sewing so much. 
I've done work I never dreamed could be done on 
a sewing machine. And we've saved so much that 


ense but the best in- 
amily could make. Get the Singer first 
and the money it will save and earn will go far 
toward the comforts and luxuries you long to have. 


7 at the nearest Singer Shop and see for your- 
self what a modern Singer will do. There are 
Singer Machines in the widest variety of models— 
electrics, treadle, and hand machines—a type 
every need, among them one that is sure to fit 
your circumstances—to be had on a convenient 
plan of payment, with a generous allowance for 


Wherever you live there is a Singer Shop nearby, 
always ready with instructions, repairs, supplies, 





“The Bet Decision 
We Ever Made’ 


6000 Singer Shops 
~ everywhere—among 
them® the following 
in New York State, 


Albany, N. Y. 

123 N. Pearl St.* 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

136-A E. Main St. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

114 Court St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

630 Main St. 
Cohoes, N. Y 

24 Remson St. 
Cortland, N. Y. 

21 N. Main Se. 
Elmira, N. 

332 E. Mad Se 


, . = Kingston, . 
there’s going to be no money problem after this. 00 Fair St. 
b have b. : matty Y in 
i ain St. 
Maybe you, too, have been putting off getting a Middictown N'Y. 
new sewing machine because other needs seem to New eae S 
be more urgent. If you have, remember that a 20 Warer Sc 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
1521 Main St. 
Olean, N. ¥. 
518 W. State St. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
43 Chestnut Se. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
358}2 Main St 
Rochester, N. Y. 
405 Main Sc. E, 
Rome, N. Y. 
300 W. Dominick Se. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
130 Jay Se. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
167 E. Onondaga St. 
roy, N. Y. 
47 Congress St. 
Utica, N. ¥ 
13 Blandina St. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


for 


For address of nearest 
shop, in other localities, 
marise Sisuer Se Bline 

lachine Co., Singer he 
New York City. 


oF 3s 


MACHINES 





“Short Cuts to 
Home Sewing” FREE/ 


This in book is a compl - 
tical quide to the dclightfal new wey r0 
sew. By clear directions and won 


Name 


Street [or R F D) 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Dept. 45-J, Singer Bldg., New York. 











County 





isa age. 











@otire contents of this advertisement copyright 1926 The Singer Manufacturing Co. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classifie) Advertising Rates 


this department at the rate ot 7 


DVERTISEMENTS are imserted in 


The minimum charge per imsertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the AMerican Acricutturist reaches OV ER 140,000 farmers in New York 
adjacent 
New York City, oot later than 
reach us on the 


New Jersey, Peunsy!vama and 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders 
the low rate to subscribers and their 


order 


must 


friends 


cents a word, 


states Acvertising orders must reach our 
the second Monday previous 
same schedule. Because of 


cash or money order must accompany your 














AGENTS WANTED 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 





AGENTS— 
$50 00 to $100.00 weekly, 
wearer 


sent a 
SAMPLES 


NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn 
selling shirts direct to 
No capital or aor ce needed. Repre- 
real manufacture Write now for FREE 
MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 


New York 








CATTLE 





REGISTERED 
ves for sale 


BECHTEL, Stony 


AYRSHIRE BULLS 
Herd accredited. W. 
Creck Mills, Pa 


and bull 
j. W 





Thit 


WORLD'S BEST DAIRY COW is a 

orn giving 522 Ib milk, 1,614 

butterfat yeorly, official test, and in months 
% g weight trom 1,680 to 2,128 Ibs In- 
stion about Milking Shorthorns, our fore 
vers’ Du ‘ , pood for both beef and milk, 
, er 100 breeder on request 
KING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, Box 416, 


vendence, lowa 















































RICH 
price—only 


MAN’S Corn Harvester, 
525.00 with bundle tying 


poor mans 
attachn 





Free catalor showing pictures of harvester. Box 
528, Salina, ans 

WHY can the Ferguson plow eleven inches 
back of the dson draw bar cap? Ask your 
nearest Ford dealer tor the answer. 








HELP WANTED 


Married 





WANTED 
modern dairy 
forty cows 


herdsman on 
cattle. Milk 


man for 

farm Sixty head 
Party must be an experienced cow 
man, good economical feeder, know how to pro- 
duce clean grade A. milk. Must be able to sup- 
ply help enough to milk all the cows and care for 
all the Will 


cattle pay a party $200 a month 
with house, garden, two quarts milk and some 
wood BOX 388, care AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





WANTED—Girl or 


housework and care of 


assist with 
State age, 


woman to 
two children. 




























































































Vt. 




















experience and salary desired. MRS. HAROLD 
sT ARRIVED—2 carloads of T. B. Tested | FLACK, Hanshaw Road, Ithaca, N, . 
ey heifcs rom Wis n, 1  carload 
] | 4 yr kd T he ? vr ol ts 
freshen carly winter GEORGE W HONEY 
ELEY, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
} CLAFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT 
REGISTERED MOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 9 to} HONEY. 5-lbs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60- 
’ ld, 4 » large 1 er Also fall | lbs. unprepaid, $6; 120-Ibs., $11. CLARENCE 
LYON & CO., Wy sing, Pa FOOTE, Delanson, New York 
DOGS AND PET STOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
FEW CHOICE certified pedigreed bloodhound 'ARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
Th nd 1 ¢ ol wished for, | Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
es nd m « tence, suitable | Or 29, pipe tree, pay when received. FARMERS 
> sane. hunters, hole-diggers, tree | ASSOL IATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
$ Few coor ound blueticks, 6 months | 
old: e ft ot one «panel, not  gushy. | SPECIAL SALE—Home — tobacco, Smok- 
GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon N. Y ing oF Chewing. Satisfacti Guaranteed or 
ney refunded, four Ibs $1 ‘00, twelve $2.25. 
THOR RE D COLLIE PUPS. Male, spayed P : ~ tet - “ I a FAKMERS OF KEN. 
ales, ges. ARCADIA FARM, Bally, cesses. Me 
OAT one AW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
- " specially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
—& DOLLAR CHECK mailed W. W.] SPcciaby. “0  sdnees ; -< 
A FIVE BOLE —" . will buy a Shep.| ©: DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. Y. 
up: § ( k a trained dog. Some start: . 
’ ‘ = DOLLARS PAID for old postage stamp 
NOI IN, Ogdensburg, N. Y. f ge stamps on 
Ww. W RTON, seburg letters used before 1875. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
- Brightwood, Mass. 
FOR SALI Ra ts different Breeds. Ex 
ranges made. —N ATION AL RABBIT EX-}  pISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write FRANK- 
CHANGE, Skaneateles, N. Y LYNPRESS, Milford, N. H. 
COLLIE PUPS, Cow Drivers, Registered live _LOOK HERE! Ten j » 
es : 43m pounds extra good mild 
for over 3 years. PAINE’S KENNELS, | smokit g t bacco, $1.45. Pipe free. Chewing 5, 
Royalton. Vt | $1 00. Quality FARMERS’ CLUB, 
160 Hazel, Ker 
OR SALI Flemish Giant Rabb rhor- | 
hbred Whites from prize w “si ck and} =WOOL WANTED 1 specialize in wool and 
bre ng oe $ 0 thorough “d steel | pelts. Hundreds of satisfied shippers. Write for 
rling weighing 12 Ibs. B. S. WRIGHT, | prices and tags. ALVAH A. CONOVER, Leb- 
ie = inon, N, J. 
rUD—Purebred Registered Nubian Buck, CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
nd tan. Fee, ten dollars Pike ADAMS | cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F, THORN- 
E, P pton Lakes, N. J FON, Dimock, Pa. 
OTCH SHEPHERD PUPPIES, males, $5; SPIDERENE relieves Spider and other ob- 
les, $ Broke hunting dogs F. A tructions in cows teats. Spiderene and syringe, 
EET, Smyrna, N. Y $3 by mail. HEBER FLINT, Randolph Ct., Vt. 
— CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
~ GGS—POULTRY— TURKEYS cates. GEO PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, 
i] S eghorns, $8-100; Bar 
= CKS ae “= Buf .; a bay 100: WANTED—Boy, twelve years old or older 
| 4. $7-100: heavy, $9-10 All No, j | that wants good home on farm. BOX 387, clo 
of Range Stock. le added if less than 100 | AMERICAN AGricuLTURisT. 
lot live ry guaranteed Circular EXCHANGI . ~ 
, ‘ NGE my 100 acres timber for Ford 
fr . IACOB NII Mi IND, McAlisterville, Pa., ee MRS. WOODCOCK, Parsonsburg, Md. 
Ctile . Prices are for lots of 25, 50 
Y CHICKS Prices are for lots of 25. 50 REAL ESTATE 
4.50, Rock $3.00, $5.50, 
R $4 00; light INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
{ ¢ ) Fr rang 100 Write for book on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
( W A. LAUVER, McAlis fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
: ( OM MERCE, Thomasville, Ga 
as pee GOOD FARM FOR SALE, 164 acres, ten 
Vw rks : 3 Shi. niles from Hudson, ! Write for description 
‘ { pictures. H. SMITH, Ancram, N. Y 
Cash 1 a) your 
] clo As AN FOR SALE: A very good 112 acre dairy farm 
in alfalfa section of New York. Near church, 
1 and railroad Seven miles from Auburn 
Cl CE t iM t ilation 37000) 100 acres limestone tillage, 
\ ING t ind wood. Alfalfa thrives here. 
| ry vs and raise cash creps. Good 9 
t rt DAK- | room e and two barns 36x90 and 32x70. All 
rut. d | N s pair. Good water ro Price $5000. 
Ver : nable terms for oe party. A very 
AN I ‘ ( ( ! nm 1 opportun to acq ol farm. Ad- 
( W 0) Ire FEDER AL I AND BANK, Springfield, 
it AUYA Ma 
\ M, R a N. ¥ 
PASCO COUNTY, FLORIDA, ideal for poul- 
j PO! \ ‘ P try fruit growing. High rolling country, lakes, 
t fer ( Pur water, health « litions excel- 
I jl. A. BI Y, Te i,j}! I l Progressive towns. 250 miles 
. ; | pa is. Near Tampa, St Pet ersburg, Lake 
l secretary A. P. A. of Florida resides here. 
MB RROWN LEGHORN cockerel Poultry Associat and incubation plants. “Pas- 
BO ve ate 1 over | cnan” ives facts. Cope free. PASCO COUN- 
ars, Tw lars each. BRUSH, Mi-| TY C‘1AMBER OF COMMERCE, Dade City, 


| Florida 
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The When, Where and How of Storing Farm Products 


(Continued from page 3) 


to sell at prevailing market prices than 
to hold for only a few cents gain, the 
gain to be swept aside and offset by 
heavy shrinkage. It is one of the prob- 
lems that needs a lot of individual, per- 
sistent study and experience. 

There are some physical details about 
the construction of a farm storage house 
or cellar that have a great deal to do 
with the satisfaction it gives. Of course 
it must be borne in mind that farm stor- 
age has its limitations. The mainten- 
ance of constant temperature without 
artificial heat or cold or scientifically 
controlled drafts, is a physical impossi- 
bility. Therefore, good results from the 
best of root cellars can only be obtained 
by the diligent supervision of the farmer 
himself. In spite of all that can be done 
the temperature may fall steadily to the 
danger point. The man who is on his 
guard will have the thermometer handy, 
so that he can supply the needed heat at 
times nothing more than a lighted lan- 
tern, which more than once has saved 
a pile of potatoes from being a total 
In other words, the man factor 
is a big one to consider. Of other phy- 
sical features, location takes precedent 
over drainage, insulation and ventilation. 
With the proper location the other fac- 
tors are more easily controlled, for loca- 
tion has a direct bearing upon them. 


Side Hill Type Preferable 


In locating a storage cellar there are 
two types to choose from. The one is 
the common conception of a cellar that 
is placed below ground. It may be a 
cellar beneath a house or a barn. Wher- 
ever it is located, this type of storage 
requires that the crop be carried down- 
ward, or up as the case may be. 

The other type of storage, and to my 


loss. 








REAL ESTATE 


BEAUTIFUL FERTILE VALLEY FARM, 20 
miles from New York. 22 acres, all tillable, on 
two macadam roads, brooks running through. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. Write Owner, 
ee W. WINTERS, R. D. 1, Paterson, N. 








WANT TO HIRE 
fully equipped, 
buying. C. 


180 or 200 acre dairy farm, 
for five years, with privilege of 
DOTY, Stillwater, N. 





27 ACRES, splendid buildings, insured $2,500. 
M% acre berries, near school, 414 miles to railroad 
town, sugar bush, price $2,200, terms. Stock and 
equipment re: asonable. CARL S. TASSELL, De- 
Ruyter, N. 


FRUIT AND DAIRY FARM, 
equipped. House has electricity, 
acres fine bearing apple orchard. A. 
22 West Park, Albion, | oe A 





115 acres, fully 
ample barns, 15 
A. MILLER, 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





TRUMBULL SEED WHEAT, certified by 
Ohio Seed Improvement Association, 99.97% 
pure. Prices reasonable. DUNLAP & SON, 


Williamsport, Ohio. 








FOR SALE Yew Rag Carpet rugs, 30x54 in- 
ches. MRS. NETTIE POOLER, Sandusky, N. 





HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
and Ber Plants for September and October 
plants. Hollyhock, Oriental Poppy, Anemone, 
Foxglove. Bleeding Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy 
Scabiosa, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Hardy Lark- 
spur, Canterbury Bells, Tiger Lily, Sweet Will- 
iam, Blue Bells, and 75 other varieties of per- 
ennial flower plants, all perfectly hardy, living 
outdoors during winter. Also Strawberry, Rasp- 


berry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, 
Asparagus plants; Roses. Shrubs, Pansies, Hedge 
Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. Catalogue 


free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
a a 








SHEEP 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE yearling rams, 
by 250 lb. imported Buttar ram. Also ewes. 
FRED VAN VLEET & SONS, Lodi, N. Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and_percales. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Conn, 

















WOOL 
bargain. 
Harmony, 


ALL 
facturer at 


BARTLETT, 


YARN FOR SALE from manu- 
Samples free. H. A. 
Maine. 





BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & COMPANY, 
Portland, Maine. 


SWITCHES, etc. 
Mechanic, Canton, 





Booklet. EVA MACK, 15 
Y 





way of thinking, the more practical of 
the two, is the side hill type, particularly 
if it is possible to get a southern expos- 
ure. With a house of this kind it is 
possible to drive up to the entrance with 
a load of potatoes or cabbage and with 
the aid of 2-wheel hand trucks, roll the 
load in to the proper bins instead of 
lugging it by hand. A 2-wheel hand 
truck will take care of three crates of 
potatoes and there is no back breaking 
job about it, particularly if the wooden 
walk is so built that when the crop is 
on its way into storage, the trucks run 
downhill. As when the crop comes out 
the walk can be adjusted and the hill 
hill changed into the opposite direction, 
it is easy to see how superior this meth- 
od of operation is compared to the labor- 
ious task of carrying down or carrying 
up a bushel at a time, especially if the 
steps down into the cellar are not any 
too perfect. 


The Drainage Problem 


In addition to the ease in handling a 
side hill furnishes ideal insulation, pro- 
viding of course two and one-half or 
three feet -of soil cover the structure. 
Likewise the drainage problem is mini- 
mized. In a side hill location, it is com- 
paratively a simple task to lead the 
water away from the storehouse walls. 
An underground cellar, on the other 
hand, presents a serious problem, for we 
have not only seepage to take care oi, 
but surface run-off. Drainage is an all 
important factor, for the presence of tor 
much moisture in storage can be a re 
and serious menace. Unless moisture 
can be easily controlled, the whole phase 
of farm storage becomes a bugbear. 

Insulation and ventilation play their 
respective and important parts and un- 
less they are carefully considered and 
provided for, the advantage of an ideal 
site and perfect drainage is of no avail. 
The simple matter of double doors may 
be the all important and determining 
factor, or it may be the flue area which 
may not be sufficient to handle the vol- 
ume required by the storage space. 


Bulletins Will Help 


It pays to spend considerable time on 
the various factors. There is all kind of 
help from the elaborate bulletins put 
out by our colleges of agriculture to the 
detailed plans furnished by the cement 
companies through their service depart- 
ments. All a man need do is ask for 
the help and it is right before him. The 
man who goes ahead blindly and trusts 
to luck that what he builds will pass 
and looks upon some of these factors 
with’ scorn is apt to get into a lot of 
trouble, It is money in a man’s pocket 
to consider every detail, for it means 
the difference between quick, easy hand- 
ling of a well stored product and slow 
back-breaking and time consuming 
drudgery, that soon kills ambition and 
drives the unfortunate back to selling 
when the crop is harvested on a glutted 
market. 


Don’t Neglect the Radio Storage 
Battery 


UST because you may be going to be 

away for a week or so or seem to be 
too busy to bother about the condition of 
the radio battery, don’t forget it altogether. 
When the liquid within the cells falls be- 
low the tops of the plates, the latter are 
exposed to the air and corrosive action 
starts. The material may scale off and 
drop to the bottom of the cell, there to 
pile up and slowly ruin the battery by 
short-circuiting the plates. 

Every time you charge your battery, 
add water—distilled water—to cover the 
tops of the plates carefully. If there is 
so little water above the plates that you 
have difficulty in filling the hydrometer, 
two to four hydrometer-fulls of water will 
be needed per cell. The battery is a valu- 
able device and with proper care it will 
last for years.—B. Foore. 
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Bureau 


A Complaint About “Certified Tourist System’”’ 


“] have never before had occasion to 
geek your aid, but recently I have en- 
countered a problem which perhaps you 
can help me to solve. | own a farm on the 
Buffalo-Albany Highway and conduct a 
tourists’ inn. Last Fall 1 subscribed with 
the Certified Tourist System, inc., of 
Rochester, N. Y., for a sign, advertising 
my home and to be registered in the tourist 
guide books, forty of which were to be 
delivered to me with the sign, on June 
4st. The total cost was $15.00, seven fifty 
to be pald to the agent at the time ! sub- 
scribed and the remainder was to be paid 
to the postman on delivery. 

“The contract distinctly read that these 
articles were to be delivered on June ist. 
However, the sign did not get here until 
July 15, the guide books did not come at 
all. | refused to accept the sign and did 
not pay the remaining $7.50. 1 have been 
receiving letters ever since, threatening 
that if | did not remit the money im- 
mediately they would place the matter in 
the hands of an attorney. What is your 
advice? Can they force me to keep my 
part of the contract when they broke theirs 
by not delivering the sign?” 


HE foregoing ietter is only one of a 

great many that we have received of 
the same type. One very unfortunate fact 
comes from most of the complaints, 
namely that the solicitors for the Certified 
Tourist System claimed that the Organiza- 
tion had the endorsement of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. Secretary A. N. 
Davis of the Investors’ Protective Com- 
mittee of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce has written us that they have not 
endorsed the plan. 

When complaints began to come in con- 
cerning delayed delivery of signs and 
guide books we again took up the matter 
with the Certified Tourist System and they 
had any number of alibis, one of their 
main excuses being that the weather was 
against them. All these excuses have 
been of such a childish nature and have 
been so lame that we have had absolutely 
no faith in any of them. We again wrote 
the Chamber of Commerce to see if they 
had any more information for us and we 
received the following , letter from Mr. 
Davis. 

“We feel that you are quite justified in 

our attitude concerning the Certified 

ourist System. We have had a confer- 
ence with Mr. Webb, their president, and 
told him that we did not feel there was 
any excuse for their delay In delivering the 
uide books and signs early in the season. 

f course, he had a very good alibi, but 
it turned out just about as we believed 
it might, and we certainly regret that they 
went throughout the State giving the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce as refer- 
ence. They were not authorized to do so 
and we told Mr. Webb that we thought they 
had assumed aitogether too much.” 

in view of the fact that our subscribers 
had not received the complete delivery of 
guide books and signs, we wrote them that 
inasmuch as the Certified Tourist System 
had failed to live up to its obligations, we 
do not see where they were obliged in any 
way to pay for the service that was never 
rendered. 

We informed our subscriber that he was 
perfectly justified in refusing to pay the 
balance. Obviously the guide books and 
other material are now of no value what- 
soever, as the tourist season is about over 
now. 

We give the foregoing facts for the 

















“Aw, Geo~Poer Bella’s sick.”—Lare. 








guidance of our subscribers who may be 
approached another year. There is no 
justification for paying anything in ad- 
vance to a service organization such as 
this one. If they had something tangible 
to produce and something actual to sell 
it would have been different, but they are 
collecting money on nothing more than a 
promise. 

It is our experience that an attractive 
farm home with neat and appealing sur- 
roundings, plus a dignified notice that 
tourists are accommodated is enough to 
convince the traveling public that this home 
is a good one and a safe one to stop at. 





Use Caution In Buying a Radio 
\VY71TH the approach oi iall there is 

sure to be an increase in the num- 
ber of radios on the farm and it is well 
to take this opportunity to warn our 
readers about buying sets. 

There are any number of and kinds of 
radios on the market and AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is always glad to answer 
any inquiries relative to the purchase of 
radios. It is advisable to investigate the 
firm you contemplate buying from very 
thoroughly. We have had a number of 
complaints about several houses, one of 
them in particular being Hamburg Brothers 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. One of our subscribers 
purchased a receiving set from this con- 
cern and it failed to work. He returned 
it for adjustment without receiving any 
satisfaction and it was not until a local 
repairman went over it that he was able 
to get limited reception. Hamburg Bros. 
stated that they make no returns on radio 
écts. 

Our subscriber's experience may serve 
as a guide to others who contemplate 
buying, in that they make sure before they 
purchase a machine that if it is not satis- 
factory it may be returned and the pur- 
chase price refunded. Manufacturers of 
nationally advertised receiving sets and 
large mail order houses all specify that 
their merchandise is of the finest grade 
and unless it gives satisfaction the pur- 
chase money will be refunded or the ma- 
chine will be put in operating condition. 

Mr. Foote, our radio editor, is always 
ready to answer any questions on the 
subject. 


Who Holds Insurance Papers? 


“Who holds the insurance papers of a 
building, the owner or the man who holds 
the first mortgage!” 


: | ‘HE holder of the first mortgage holds 

all fire insurance papers. These are 
held as a first lien against the property. 
A first mortgage is the first lien to be 
settled. 


A Slow Payer 


“1! wish to try and collect this bill | have 
against W. S. Laughton, of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. He owes me for 168 gallons of milk, 
amounting to $43.68, delivered In April. We 
have no contract, but every time he has 
given me a check it has gone to protest. 
Is there anything you can do for us? There 
are other accounts he owes me for, al- 
though he has made good on the checks 
that went to protest, and you will have to 
go after him good and sharp. He owes to 
different ones around here and says he will 
Pay when he Is good and ready.” 


INCE receiving the above letter from 
our subscriber, we have written four 
letters to Laughton with no result. We are 
publishing this information for the benefit 
of others who may have dealings with this 
individual, in order that they may guide 
themselves accordingly. 





Seed That Never Came 


“On or about April ist, | sent out the 
sum of $9.50 to the Moore Seed Company 
of 125 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
one barrel seed potatoes. They acknowl- 
edged receipt of the money and said they 
could not fill the order at the then pre- 
vailing prices, as the market had gone 
away up, but would send me potatoes to the 
amount of my money at the rate of $5.00 
per bushel. ! wrote and told them to send 
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Eveready Columbia Hot Shot 
Batteries contain 4, 5 or 6 cells 
in 4 neat, water-proof steel case. 
dt is mot a “Hot Shot” unless it 
is an Eveready Columbia. 


A high-power team 


THROW the switch that brings Eveready Co- 
lumbias into action and you'll get a-plenty of it, 
These batteries work as hard as a team of 
Percherons. Their cap city for hard work is 
enormous, and they know how to rest too, for 
when work’s done they rest and restore their 
energies. Thus they not only work hard, but last 
a long time. There is an Eveready Columbia 


dealer nearby. 
Popular uses include— 
oe) ae oon 1 lectei 
buzzers + pa ee — + 
motor boat ignition running toys 













1% volts 
Fahnestock spring 
clip binding posts on 
the Eveready Colum- 
bie Ignitor at no extra 

cost 


































New York 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Dry Batteries 
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them along. Twice since then ! wrote 
them and to date have received neither 
potatoes nor money.” 
E are unacquainted with the Moore 
Seed Company, but in order to be 
of whatever service possible to our sub- 
scriber, we wrote them immediately fol- 
lowing the above request. No answer was 
forthcoming and we wrote again and 
again, but to date Moore Seed Company 
has failed to even acknowledge our cor- 
respondence. Others who have been ap- 
proached by this company will be interested 
in the experience of our subscriber, par- 
ticularly if they are in a hurry for their 
seed. 





Questions About Investments 


On the 19th of June 1918 | purchased 
fifty shares of capital stock of the John- 
stone Tire and Rubber Co., of LaPort, ind. 
in October 1920 4 received five shares of 
capital stock as dividend, in January 1921 
ten shares and in October 1921 five shares. 
That is the last | have heard from them. 
Now as they have been in business a long 
time it seems | should get some dividends 
for money invested. i! am wondering if 
you could assist me in finding out why. 


The last record of Johnstone Tire & 
Rubber was the sale at auction at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in March, 1926 of 6§ shares at 
$325 for the lot. We have no other .in- 
formation. Perhaps Arthur J. Mitchell, 
Syracuse, N. Y., who originally offered 
the stock can tell you something. 


Our Best Pay 











20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonabie. 


ILK CANS 
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Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies and 
€ qui p ment 
from us since 
1889. 


ECKER 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barn 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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cident Insurance Company. Please accept 
my thanks for the same. You can well 
imagine how grateful I feel toward jou 
for giving ome of your subscribers the 
opportunity to take out the policy. The 


w enclosed receipt is to acknowledge full 
settlement of my claim against the North 
American Accident 


Insurance Company, 


“Your letter and check of $130 at hand, Whose dealings with me have been satis- 


check drawn by the North American Ac- 


factory.”—B. B. D., Burnside, N. Y. 





Mis Gost —— inum 1UB 


HE Maytag Tub is “machinery free”—all washing space— 
; 
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State of New York 

City Dealer City 
Afton cecces Harry G. Horton Leicester 
Albany G. C. Reardon, Inc. LeRoy . Mr. 
Albion... Larwood Maytag Store Liberty 
Amsterdam .... soneeeen Livonia 

.. Modern Houscke Shop Lockport 
Astoria.... Que Maytag Co. . 
Auburn ...... 0 Maytag Co Lowville, 
Ballston Spa, Wendell Townley Malone 
Batavia, Charles Mancuso & Son Massena, . 


Binghamton .... ° 
° , Crocker & Of 





Bloomville FE. W 
Boonville Palme ie 
Brooklyn Peter J Mt. Verno 
4 Fulton St. eee 
Brooklyn ..... ‘ Naples 
Maytag W er Co., Ine Newark Valley, 
6017 Fourth Ave Newburg, ! 
uff wea ki Brothers Niagara Falls 
iff . Buffalo M g Co Norwich . 
Canajoharie N 1 
.eeeee Geesler & Keller, Ine. Oakfield 
Callicoon ... R. S. Walker Oxi sia 
Canandaigua, Head Maytag Co 
Carmel I. R. Cole Olean . + 
Champla Chat lain Hdwe. Co Oswego, Je 
Chatham, Cha M. Canham, Inc Owego 
Corning .. Corning Maytag Co. Pawling ... 
Cortland , G. H. Wiltsie Peekskill 
Croton Fall esieaeus Perry, Genesee 
@.. George Juengst & Son Pine Plains 
dD c Carpenter Electric Co, Plattsburg 
Dunkirk Maytag Shops Inc. ___...«... 
Ea o* Th A. McGrath Pleasantville 
P. O. Valley Falls 
F M wcccsces E. B. Robie Port Jeff rson 
I B cccceces Ray C. Ryman inns ace 
be llenwille . R. S. Walker t lervis 
Elmira, Charles W. Young & Son keep 
Fonda .. E. H. Kurlbaum Ore 
Franklin we Ba 2 cy Richfield 
Ft. Plain, G r & Keller, Inc. opeeee 
Fulton . Johr » Hdwe Richmondy 
Gr eo. F. G. B lor & Co Rochest 
G VE cece Maytag Ce } 
Gilboa ..eess W D. Thorpe Rome 
& et iT ee 
a n Maytag (¢ 
G 1 Hunt Maytag ¢ 
H n Edw. WV Arnst 
H Cor 5 H. T. Covert ep 
Highland . eee Schenevus, 
Walter R. Seaman, Inc Sidney, 
Honeoye ...... C. ¢ Eldridge Smithboro, 
Hornell ... Hunt Maytag Co. 
Huntington, L. L.,.. C. M. Felt 
Ilion ... C. J. Nichols Spring Valley 
Ithaca ...... Amos A. Barnes ' 
Tamestown Maytag Shops, Ine Syracuse 
Kings Ferry Roy A. Tuttle 
Kingston : . R. S. Walker Ticonder gi 
Lacona Mrs. C. S. Hooper 
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For homes with electrie- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor. 
































holds four gallons more than other tubs, and, being heavy 
_cast-aluminum, it keeps the water hot for an entire washing. 
iy It will not rust, split, shrink, swell nor corrode. It cleans itself in 
0 30 seconds and empties itself. 


| | Because of the scientific shape of this Cast-Aluminum Tub, and 
the marvelous Gyrafoam principle, the Maytag washes twice as 
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a fast as other washers, and washes cleaner—a big tubful in 3 to 
7 minutes. Grimy work-clothes, and greasy overalls are washed 
perfectly clean without hand-rubbing, yet the daintiest garments 
are washed with hand carefulness. 


Runs With Gasoline or Electricity 


For farm homes without electricity, the Maytag is equipped 
with in-built gasoline engine—the Maytag Multi-Motor. 
r compact, simple, powerful, smooth-running little gasoline engine 
Sills starts with a turn of the foot lever and does a big farm washing on 
, a few cents worth of gasoline. 


This 


‘ks Wash 


The Maytag is sold by washing, not talking. It has won world 
leadership by selling itself through trial demonstrations in the home. 
vo PHONE OR WRITE any dealer listed below. Without obli- 


gation, get a Maytag to try on your biggest washing. If it doesn’t 
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sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Eastern Branch: 851-53 North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 








Barton, 


Maytag 


: ne 
forthern Maytag Co, 
Cc, 


Mechanics\ 





Maytag Mt. 
‘ - John M 
V.G 
lewburg Maytag Shop 
. Louis G. 
FE 


nston 


Maytag 


Lerch Mu 
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chester 








Ramap: ugh Elec. Sp 


Serine. Hill Ei. 


State of New York 


Dealer 

B. P. Reynolds 
Electrician 
Kandel Brothers 
Kemp Brothers 


Company 


F. Mason 


av wrthern Maytag Co. 


Curtis Maytag Co. 
mway Maytag Store 
R. Y. 


Matthews 
Vv ernon Co, 
Vierhile 
Saddlemire 


Brown 
E, Skinner 


; Nun la El lec. Lt. Co. Inc. 
os F. 


B. Cope 


ern M iytag Co. 


Hardware 


ne’s 


Maytag Store 
Crocker & Ogden Co. 
: M. Crowe 
Wt }. Donovan 


Co. Maytag Co. 
Paul G. Roberts 
Plattsburg Co. 


Marshall Hardware Co. 


asic Sho 
Matthews 


Dute hess ss Maytag Shop 


Hdwe. Co. 


L. R. Dibble 


M ayt 1g Co. Ine. 


V. O'Shea 
Hdwe. Co. 
Maytag Co, 
oO. Galloway 
Modern 


mg “Sho 1p Inc. 

Grover s. © 
Albert E. 
J hn G. 
Springfield Gardens .. 
.. Puff Maytag. Co. 


Covery 
Smith 





State of New York 
City Vealer 
Tonawanda ...... H. B. Koenig 
Troy, Henry C. Calhoun Co. Inc. 
Tupper Lake Tupper Lake 
Garage & Supply Co. 
Utica, H. D. Morehouse & Son 
Walden .... T. L. Millspaugh 
Walton .. Wood & Sons 
WatestOW  ccecccscccecesese 
Northern Maytag Co. 


Watkins Thompson & Pellet 
Wellsville Hunt Maytag Co. 
Whitehall .... C. Yeamans 
WEGNER ccccsccece Northern 


Wayne Maytag Co. 
Yonkers .. Yonkers Maytag Co. 


State of Pennsylvania 


City Dealer 
AMOGROTE cococcecccevseecce 

. Edwin P. Saeger Co. Inc. 
Bellefonte nie ekenseusasenee 


he Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 
Lehigh Supply Co. 
Joseph Marks 

Maytag Co. 
T. Kleppinger 


Bethlehem ee 
tradtord 
Bristol. ... “Clyn ner 
Catasauqua .. W. 
Clearfield 
eesces Routch a Swartzle Co. 
arl B. Sherer 
Strawbridge & Tredway 
Conneautville, M. D. Thompson 
Corapolis .. Ferree Electric Co. 


Columbia 


Corry .... Metzger-Wright Co. 
109 No. Center St. 
Cresson ...... Soisson Elec. Co. 
Doylestown, Clymer’s Dept. Store 
Eastom ...0.. James E. Hauck 


Ephrata, Strawbridge & Tredway 
Erie, Erie Co. Maytag Company 
Frackville, Reiley Maytag Stores 
Hanover, Strawbridge & Tredway 
Hazelton, Reiley Maytag Stores 
H — Vincent Maytag Co. 
Indian 

The “Lighteap Maytag Co. Ine. 
Johnstown 


Johnstown M aytag “Co. 
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“* Muminum Washer 


To 


State of Pennsylvania 


City Dealer 
Kennett Square ......ccccecce 
eceédeceses John H. Voorhees 


RAMSOOE 600400 42060ssKeese 
.... Strawbridge & Tredway 
Lewisburg .. Home Elect. Store 
Malvern .... Suplee Hdwe. Co. 
MamsREE .ncccerccvcccccceces 
onsnus Tioga Co. Maytag Co. 
. Strait & Son, Prop. 
Meadville Lynn W. Camp 
Montrose 
.. Greenwood’s Maytag Store 
Muncy. The Neyhart Hdwe. Co. 
Norristown 
a. Boyer Pibg. & Htg. “Co. 
OB Cy ceccse Lynn W. Camp 
Orson .... Vincent Maytag Co. 
Oxford Earnhart Brothers 
Pennsburg, Chas. V. Rotenberger 
Philadelphia ......... 
Ardmore Mavtag Co. 
*. Lancaster Pke. 


‘nent Phila. Maytag Co. 
3639 ee R.. Ave. at Erie 
eo PT eee 

oneens N. Maytag Co. 

70 W. Chelton Ave. 
Philadelphia 
N. 


Phila. Mavtag Co. 
Broad St. 
ipamas No. Phila. Mavtag Co. 
4743 No. Frankford Ave. 
Phone Delaware 3976 


Philadelphia .......-csccsess 
secues W. Phila. Maytag Co. 
5206 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia .......-..eeee0- 


(Upper Darby) Delaware County 
Maytag Company 7103 Market 
St. Phone Boulevard 1255 
Phoenixville ........-++ nih 
. McCarraher Brothers 
Pomsroy’s Inc 


Pottstown 
Pottsville 


~ Reiley Maytag Stores 
Reading E. R. Snyder 
Red Lion 
.Strawbridge & Tredway 
Reynoldsville 
. Mrs. M. McCreight 
Royersford, 


McCarraher Bros. 
Harden Brothers 
Scottdale .....cecsseee: 
..Ace Maytag Company 
Scranton 
.. Scranton Maytag Co. 
Shenandoah 
Reily’s Maytag Store 
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_ State of Pennsylvania 


City Dealer 
See ccocnstetesccvosas 
Jones Brothers & Miller 
Smethport seasma Joseth Marks 
Souderton .. M. Landis & Co. 
Susquehanna ..........+-. 

.. Greenwoods Maytag Store 
Sykesville ...... Wise Sisters 
Tamaqua, Williams Maytag Co. 
Titusville ...... Lynn ‘VY. Camp 
Towanda Harden Hrothers 
, Preston & lacuish 
Tunkhannock .....-sccscsece 

Greenwoods Maytag Co. 


Warren .... Metzger-Wrient Co. 
West Chester, Suplee Hdwe. Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 

.. Wilkes-Barre Maytag Co. 
Ww illiamsport an 
The Neyhart Hawe. Co. 
frecway 


. Strawbridge & 


State of New Jersey 


Dealer 


City 
Rhodes 


Asbury Park .... F. G. 
Bloomfield 
Banister a Pollard Co. 
Camden Maytag Co. 
Schickedanz & Harker 
Servu Appl. Co. 
Plankey Maytag Co. 
Hopewell Elect. Co. 


Camden 
Elmer . 
High Bridge .. 
Highstown 
a Oo. 
Hopewell .. 
Jersey City 
Wm. C. Delvin 
2321 Boulevard 
Tersev City 
Roth- Seuferling Company, Ine. 
424 Central Ave. 
Banister & Pollard Co. 
Servu Appl. Co. 
Morristown James ©. Hauck 
Mt. Holly C. G. Pidgeon 
Newark, Banister & Pollard Co. 
Menten . 


& Son 


Kearny, 
Lambertville .. 


F. Howell EHdwe. Co. 
ae S..3 Mason’s Hdwe. Store 
Penns Grove .........+-ese08 
Elliott’s Maytag Co. 
-Pitman > Pidgeon 
Red Bank..Charles K. Hopping 
Roebling,.. Roebling Gen’s Store 
Salem ..++.. D. McCloskey 
Sussex .. Lawrence Hdwe. Co. 
Trenton .. Trenton Maytag Co. 
West New York . 

Roth- Seuferling fo. Ine. 
Woodbury, Elliott’s Waytag Co. 


Machines Demonstrated in Show 
Paoms of New York 
Edison Co. 
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